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AN OBFECT-LESSON. 


FORTY or more years ago, while reading in the public library 
of my native town in eastern Connecticut, I noticed on a shelf 
before me a book entitled Sczence and Revealed Religion. 
The name attracted my attention. I had just entered on the 
study of physical science, and had become especially interested 
in geology, whose seeming contradiction of the then current in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic cosmogony had already disturbed my 


conscience, and led me to look anxiously for some fact or hy- 
pothesis by which they might be reconciled. Eagerly, therefore, 
I opened the book, but on turning to the title-page found, to 
my dismay and disappointment, that it was written by a Catho- 
lic priest. Could any good come out of Nazareth? Could 
truthfulness of statement, or honesty of reasoning, be looked for 
from the pen of one who had surrendered his own intellect to 
the deceits of Roman error, and now appeared as the avowed emis- 
sary of the Apocalyptic Antichrist ? Sadly I closed the volume, 
but as I did so my eye fell upon the fly-leaf, where, in the pen- 
cilled handwriting of a distinguished scholar of the neighbor- 
hood, I read, “Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” At once the tenor 
of my feelings changed. Taking the book to my home I exam- 
ined it with care and satisfaction. It shed the light I needed 
on the problems which perplexed me; but, more than that, it 
introduced me into the vast treasure-house of Catholic literature 
which, to minds prejudiced as my own up to that time had been, 
is still unfortunately an “unknown land.” 

The lesson taught me by that pencilled proverb and its im- 
mediate results has never been forgotten; and in many walks of 


life the investigation, which has proved to me more fruitful in 
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practical advantage than any other, has been into the causes of 
the success or failure of my adversaries. Hence is it that with 
no reluctant hand, in this awakening of the Catholic mind to 
the importance of the press as a missionary agency in the con- 
version of mankind, I unfold the records of that remarkable or- 
ganization which during the past hundred years has been the 
mainstay of the Methodist Church in this country, and has done 
more than any other means could do to extend, consolidate, and 
establish Methodist principles and discipline among the people 
of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Yet it is not without much hesitation that I speak of Metho- 
dists as adversaries. It is true that among them prevail the 
strangest misconceptions of Catholic truth, and that these are 
not confined to the unlearned, but are shared equally by their 
most prominent theologians and teachers.* It is also true that, 
more than any other denomination of Protestants in the present 
century, they have pursued an aggressive policy toward the 
Catholic Church, and in numerous books, tracts, and sermons 
have grievously misrepresented her doctrines, purposes, and ac- 
tions.t But these expressions of hostility have been personal 
rather than denominational, and do not afford a correct idea of 
the spirit of Methodism itself. Methodism, as a religious move- 
ment gradually developing into an ecclesiastical organism, was 
the reaction of certain Catholic principles against the formal 
morality of Anglicanism on one hand, and the oppressive limita- 
tions of Calvinism on the other. Its founder attributed his 
earliest definite impulses toward that interior spiritual life, on 
which he and his followers afterward insisted as the only test 
of Christian character, to his study of the Jmztation of Christ ; t 
his methods of practical missionary work were largely copied 
from those of the great preaching orders of the church.§ The 

* See Methodist Review, January-February, 1892, p. ii., article by Professor W. F. Steele: 
**The Romanist’s Doctrine of Mary’s Immaculate Conception dy Her Mother.” 

An anonymous letter, recently received by the author, signed ‘‘ A Follower of the Lord,” 
and evidently written by a person of literary pretensions and an occasional reader of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, exhibits the inability of the Protestant mind, without immediate Catho- 
lic aid, to understand the plainest utterances of the Council of Trent, and the facts of 
Catholic history. 

+ See the current catalogue of the Book Concern. 

¢ Mr. Wesley thus writes of himself: ‘In the year 1726 I met with Kempis’s Christian 
Pattern. The nature and extent of inward religion, the religion of the heart, now appeared 
to me in a stronger light than ever it had done before. I saw that giving even all my life to 
God (supposing it possible to do this and go no farther) would profit me nothing unless I 
gave my heart, yea, all my heart, to him.” 

§ In 1748 Mr. Wesley was preaching on Dublin Green near the barrack. A man cried 
out: ‘‘ Aye, he is a Jesuit, that’s plain!” To which a Popish priest, who happened to be near, 
replied: ‘‘No, he is not. I would to God he was.” 
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rule of life which he prescribed for his disciples was formed out 
of those precepts by which ascetic writers had for ages guided 
Catholic souls along the way of holiness. The organization of 
its scattered congregations in this country into a church followed 
a plan so similar to that of the Roman hierarchy that one of 
its noted and eccentric preachers arraigned it, in an indictment of 
twenty articles, as an imitation of the Papal power.* The task 
which it has undertaken and accomplished in the conversion of 
sinners, and the promotion of Christian faith and morals, has 
been mainly in the line of Catholic effort, especially in its offer 
of a free salvation to every one who will receive jit, in its in- 
sistence on a complete submission of the human will to the di- 
vine as an indispensable condition for obtaining sanctifying grace, 
and in its constant endeavor to establish a conscious personal 
union between the regenerate soul and its living, present 
Saviour. The influence which it has exercised outside its own 
borders hag been of the same character. It has inoculated 
Anglicanism with a Catholic energy and flexibility hitherto un- 
known to its traditions. It has melted down the iron barriers of 
Calvinism, and driven from its pulpits and confessions the notion 
of a Creator who could foreordain the eternal damnation of 
his creatures. It has kept alive among a race from whom the 
Catholic Church was by a barbarous penal code, and by intense 
hereditary prejudices, excluded a spirit of religious fervor and a 
sense of religious responsibility which, more than any other 
quality, prepares the way for the perception and acceptance of 
Catholic truth, and has secured the graces of the sacrament of 
baptism to millions who otherwise, as far as human vision can 
discern, would have lived and died without God and without 
hope in the world. 

Far be it, then, from any Catholic to speak of Methodism, in 
this higher and universal sense, as of an enemy. What English 
and American Christianity would have been without it if they 
had continued until this time in their ancient channels, so far 
as that state of things can be conjectured, best serves to show 
its value as a leader to the generations which are gone, and as 
a forerunner of the Catholic Church in its return to the domain 
from which it was expelled with fire and sword three centuries 
ago. 
The grasp of the early Methodists upon the situation of the 
godless multitude around them nowhere appears more evident 
than in the means which they employed for its illumination. 


* Works of Rev. Lorenzo Dow, p. 375. 
VOL. LV. -II 
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They recognized the fact, so frequently forgotten, that in the 
restoration of the human soul to God the light of knowledge 
must precede the adhesion of the will, and in the communica- 
tion of that knowledge have uniformly treated the pulpit and 
the press as co-ordinate branches of the teaching power. Mr. 
Wesley was himself a distinguished scholar, and obtained and 
held his leadership rather by his writing than his preaching. 
Although it is said that during his fifty years of active missionary 
work he delivered more than forty thousand sermons, he also 
wrote and published thirty volumes, and translated and edited 
one hundred and twenty more. Tracts fell from his pen “like 
autumn leaves wherever he went.” Upon his itinerant associates 
he imposed the duty of circulating religious books and pamphlets; 
the importance of this duty not yielding in his estimation to that 
of preaching itself, since printed matter “holds the attention of 
the people for six days of the week, while preaching is almost 
entirely limited to the Sabbath.” * In the extensidn of their 
labors to this country the same double agency was employed. 
During the first twenty years they imported most of their books 
and tracts from England, although a few had been printed in 
New York and elsewhere. But the expensiveness and _insuffici- 
ency of this method were inconsistent with their practical wis- 
dom, and shortly after the close of the Revolution, and the or- 
ganization of their members into a distinct denomination, they 
determined to establish a publishing house of their own for the 
preparation and distribution of religious literature. This deter- 
mination they carried into effect in 1789. At this time their 
preachers numbered about two hundred, and their entire mem- 
bership was less than fifty thousand, scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada, nearly one-half of whom resided in 
Virginia and Maryland. Most of these were, individually, in 
humble circumstances, while the denomination had no foreign 
source to which to look for missionary aid. Materials and trans- 
portation were very costly, and the probable returns for capi- 
tal expended exceedingly slow. But all these obstacles tended 
rather to intensify than weaken the purpose and courage of the 
Methodist leaders, and with daring, if not with worldly prudence, 
they launched the enterprise which has successfully stood the 
test of a hundred years’ experience, and has so fully met their 
needs and realized their highest expectations. 

That in our own emergency we may take heart and perhaps 

* “‘Newly-awakened people should, if it were possible, be plentifully supplied with books. 
Hereby the awakening is both continued and increased” (Letter of Mr. Wesley to 
Bishop Asbury). 
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guidance from this experiment of an apparent adversary, I in- 
vite my associates of the Apostolate of the Press, and other in- 
terested Catholics, to an examination of the purposes, history, 
government, methods, and achievements, both literary and finan- 
cial, of the Methodist Book Concern, and to the response which 
its efforts have received. 

I. The purpose of the Methodist Church in establishing the 
Book Concern was to educate its own members, and to dissemi. 
nate its religious principles among mankind at large. It accept- 
ed as self-evident the propositions that a church must provide 
the literature for its people as well as for all others who seek to 
understand its teachings; that it must do this officially and au- 
thoritatively, and that it must exercise a direct and intimate con- 
trol over the agencies through which the work is carried on. It 
realized that the books and papers needed for such uses, what- 
ever their intrinsic merit, could rarely be of a commercial value 
sufficient to induce individual publishers to issue them or the 
ordinary book-trade to undertake their sale. It saw the neces- 
sity, therefore, of itself entering into the business of manufac- 
turing and distributing the literature which it required, and of 
conducting that business in such a manner that not only should 
all proper reading matter be supplied under the sanction of the 
church, but that all publications emanating from other sources 
should stand without ecclesiastical endorsement, and rest upon 
the sole responsibility of their respective writers. By this 
method it expected to become a teaching church through its 
press as truly and as thoroughly as through its pulpit; the or- 
thodoxy, the unity, and the persistency of the one being reflect- 
ed, extended, and perpetuated by the other. To these consider- 
ations that of pecuniary profit was to be subordinate. Profit 
to some amount would become necessary in order to repair 
losses and increase the capital to meet the growing needs, 
and this it was intended to secure as a direct result of the en- 
terprise itself, thus rendering it independent of assistance from 
without. Such was the problem which confronted the founders 
of the Methodist Book Concern when they planned its constitu- 
tion and mode of operations. How far their plan was suited to 
their purposes the following pages will disclose. 

II. The history of the Methodist Book Concern commenced 
at Philadelphia in 1789. Its beginnings were of the most hum- 
ble character. In that year the Rev. John Dickins was officially 
appointed the business agent of the church to inaugurate the 
work. He borrowed a capital of six hundred dollars, hired a 
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room, and arranged for the printing and binding of such volumes 
as were then most urgently demanded. Against many difficul- 
ties, arising from the smallness of his capital, the scarcity of 
means of transportation, and the slowness of returns, he strug- 
gled valiantly for the nine remaining years of his life, and 
though in this period he had published and put in circulation 
many valuable books, at his death he left the Concern heavily in 
debt. His successor was the Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, under whose 
administration the debt was lifted, a capital accumulated ade- 
quate to existing demands, the business transferred from Phila- 
delphia to New York, and the manufacture and distribution of 
its publications largely increased. From 1804 to 1821 operations 
were carried on in one or two hired rooms which served for the 
editing, selling, and shipping of the volumes. In 1821 a bindery 
was opened, and in 1824 a printing-office also. In 1825 a build- 
ing was purchased on Crosby Street, where the business was 
conducted until 1833, when a lot was obtained and a manufac- 
tory erected and occupied on Mulberry Street. Three years 
later this structure was destroyed by fire, involving a tremendous 
loss, mainly from the failure of insurance companies, but with 
the help of friends it was in a few months replaced by a 
more suitable establishment in which the various departments of 
labor have until recently been pursued. In 1889 a massive build- 
ing of brick and stone, eight stories in height, was completed on 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, destined to 
afford facilities for carrying on the entire business of the Con- 
cern, and costing, including land, about one million dollars. 
Here, for the present at least, the institution which a hundred 
years before was accommodated in a single small room in Phila- 
delphia, finds its workshop and its home. 

‘Thus far I have sketched the history of the Eastern Branch 
of the Concern. In 1820 a Western Branch was opened in Cin- 
cinnati, to avoid the difficulties of transportation from New 
York and to meet the condition of the currency in the West. 
Before this time all books were sent to Western purchasers from 
New York by wagons over the Alleghany Mountains to Pitts- 
burgh, and thence down the Ohio River. An agent, the Rev. 
Martin Ruter, was therefore appointed by the General Confer- 
ence of 1820 to open a salesroom in Cincinnati, where a stock 
of books was deposited, and he entered on the varied duties of 
manager, buyer, salesman, bookkeeper, and shipper. Though it 
was not then intended to establish a publishing house in the 
West, yet the business grew so rapidly, and the demand for 
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Methodist literature so far exceeded the ability of any mere 
salesmen to supply that in 1836 the General Conference accord- 
ed them permission to manufacture books, and in 1839 they 
were formally chartered as the Western Methodist Book Con- 
cern. This rendered them independent of the New York pub- 
lication house, and with the growth of population in the West, 
and the increase in the membership of the Methodist Church, 
the business of the Western Branch already rivals that of the 
Eastern. From the hired apartment, tenanted in 1820 by a sin- 
gle agent, it has come to be the owner and occupant of a sub- 
stantial seven-storied structure, where its manufacturing and dis- 
tributing operations are conducted. 

Besides these central institutions to which the printing and 
publishing of books have been confined, other establishments have 
been located in various cities for the more economical and ex- 
peditious distribution of these publications. These are known as 
Depositories. In connection with the Eastern Branch such 
houses have been opened in Boston, Pittsburgh, and San Fran- 
cisco, and, in connection with the Western Branch, at Chicago 
and St. Louis. Auxiliary to these, though not owned by the 
Book Concern, stores are maintained in many of our large 
towns, by the authority of the local conferences, for the sale of 
its publications, and are to be regarded as among the means 
which it has accumulated for the performance of its labors, 

III. The government of the Methodist Book Concern is 
lodged primarily in the General Conference, which is the su- 
preme ecclesiastical authority of the church. By this conference 
its managers are appointed, the location of its business houses 
determined, and the privileges conferred on each duly defined, 
not merely by general legislation, but by such specific decrees as 
the exigency of affairs demands. The managers hold office during 
the four years intervening between one meeting of the confer- 
ence and another, have usually been two in number in each 
branch of the Concern, are eligible to reappointment, and have 
ordinarily been so selected that with every new member one 
having had the preceding four years’ practical experience 
should be associated. The advantage of this method of combin- 
ing the vigor of a fresh laborer with the knowledge of one 
already familiar with the details of the work is too great to pass 
unnoticed. To these managers are entrusted the conduct of the 
various departments of the business of the Concern, whether lit- 
erary or financial—their power being sufficient for any emergency 
that may arise. Prior to 1848 the managers were under the 
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supervision of committees designated by the local conferences, 
but in that year the General Conference substituted for these a 
general Book Committee, composed of clergymen and laymen 
chosen from all portions of the church. Since 1872 local com- 
mittees of these laymen have been selected from among the 
members of the general committee to oversee the business in 
New York and Cincinnati, to whose gratuitous and effective 
service the prosperity of the Concern is largely due. The 
annual reports of the managers are made to the general Book 
Committee, and the quadrennial report of this committee to the 
General Conference, by whom the work of the preceding four 
years is approved or criticised, and the managers superseded or 
continued as it deems expedient. By this arrangement the 
church, in its highest official body, comes into immediate rela- 
tion with every detail of the enterprise, exercising over it not 
simply an advisory or prohibitory, but a directive control, and giv- 
ing it the benefit of the soundest wisdom and the largest 
experience which the church itself possesses, together with 
the moral and intellectual endorsement which such _ control 
affords. 

IV. The methods pursued by the Book Concern in carrying 
on its work are of two classes, those of production and those of 
distribution. In the production of printed books and papers for 
distribution the mode adopted until 1821 confined the labor of 
the managers and their employees to the preparation of the 
matter to be published and the handling of the finished product, 
the printing and binding being done by private parties under 
contract. Even with this method the institution prospered and 
its capital rapidly increased. But the manifest benefit to be de- 
rived from the union of all the departments of its business un- 
der one administration, and particularly from securing to the 
Concern the profit of the printing and binding then accruing to 
other manufacturers, impelled the managers in 1821 to open a 
bindery and in 1824 a printing-office. The success of these ex- 
periments led to the erection of the larger manufactory in Mul- 
berry Street, where for over fifty years the entire process, from 
the preparation of the manuscript to the shipping of the finished 
volumes, was conducted. As a result of the change thus made 
in the mode of production the assets now invested in buildings 
and machinery, amounting to more than one and a half millions 
of dollars, have been acquired and paid for, the whole of which 
would under the former system have gone to other manufac- 


turers. 
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In the distribution of the products of the Book Concern re- 
liance has been placed, first and above all, upon the clergy. 
Methodist preachers have always been instructed that the supply 
of their people with proper reading matter constituted an essen- 
tial part of their missionary work. In rural districts where book- 
stores were inaccessible, and in more populous regions where 
suitable religious literature could not be found, both necessity 
and conscience rendered them colporteurs as weil as teachers. 
Before highways were opened for carriage transportation these 
earnest men journeyed on horseback, their saddle-bags laden with 
books and tracts for distribution. The energy and tact which 
they displayed in stimulating the thirst for knowledge, and in 
placing within reach of their hearers the means of satisfying it, 
has contributed more than any other cause to the success of 
the whole undertaking. The experience of the Book Concern in 
this particular has forced upon it the conclusion “that any sys- 
tem for the sale of books and papers that proposes to dispense 
with the agency of the preachers will prove a failure.” And 
though modern facilities have, in the settled districts of the coun- 
try, allowed the clergy to retire from active colportage, yet it is 
still affirmed that “if we take the whole history of the church 
together three-fourths of the products of the Methodist Book 
Concern have reached their destination, directly or indirectly, 
through the agency of Methodist preachers. The people still look 
to them for their reading matter as well as for their Sabbath in- 
struction, and the preachers still feel the need of the press as 
their most potent ally in their work.” With the development 
of the country and the spread of Methodism larger means have 
become necessary to bring the publications of the church within 
the reach of its people, and to this end warehouses, or “ deposi- 
tories,” were opened at the great centres of trade. These are 
the property of the Book Concern and under its management, 
although for many business purposes they are treated as distinct 
establishnients. To them the products of the Concern are 
shipped in immense quantities, and are thence distributed to the 
preachers, Sunday-schools, and neighboring booksellers. The 
profits realized by the depositories upon the prices at which the 
publications are charged to them by the Concern are expected 
to render them self-supporting. Full stocks of books are also 
kept in many other cities, in stores not under the control of the 
Concern, but selling on commission or otherwise as the state of 


trade may warrant. 
V. The literary achievements of the Methodist Book Concern 
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have been such as might be expected from its history and 
methods. The catalogue issued by Mr. Dickins in 1795 contains 
the titles of twenty-eight bound volumes, published during the 
preceding six years. The catalogue of 1889 includes two thou- 
sand, seven hundred and fifty-three bound volumes and two thou- 
sand, eight hundred and seventy-two tracts and pamphlets. In 
the interval between these dates many other books have been 
published which are no longer in print or have passed out of 
the hands of the Concern, and hence are not found in its cata- 
logues. The books enumerated in the later catalogues are of the 
most varied character, embracing formidable treatises on philoso- 
phy, dogmatic theology, and ecclesiastical law, as well as less 
pretentious works of history, biography, physical and moral science, 
and fiction, suited to all readers of whatever age or degree of 
learning. The impression made by a perusal of their titles is 
that the Methodist Church has, through its Book Concern, at- 
tempted to create and furnish for its people a literature of its 
own, dispensing with the necessity for referring to other publi- 
cations for information on any subject, human or divine. 

Still more remarkable than this has been the rise and spread 
of its periodical religious literature. At the date of the founda- 
tion of the Book Concern this form of publication was practically 
unknown. But its advantages were too apparent to permit it to 
remain unemployed after proper facilities for its distribution had 
been provided, and in 1818 the Methodist Review was started 
(though under a different name), and ever since has held a lead- 
ing place among religious periodicals, its circulation now amount- 
ing to about seven thousand copies. In 1824 the Christian Ad- 
vocate, a weekly newspaper, made its appearance from the 
presses of the Eastern Branch, and was followed by the Northern 
Christian Advocate and the Southeastern Christian Advocate, the 
weekly issue of the three together during the year 1891 being 
aboui sixty-five thousand copies. In the Western Branch, the 
Western Christian Advocate was commenced in 1834, the Christian 
Apologist (German) in 1839, the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
in 1853, the Central Christian Advocate in 1856, the Epworth 
Herald in 1890, and others of less note in English or German. 
The weekly circulation of these journals in 1891 was over one 
hundred and fifty thousand. Thus the Concern furnishes to the 
two million members of the Methodist Church one bi-monthly 
review and eight weekly newspapers, averaging about one copy 
to ten persons, which on the usual basis of computation would 
indicate that nearly two-thirds of the Methodist population were 
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readers of the periodicals issued by their Book Concern. That 
all are not so is doubtless due to the fact that other Methodist 
newspapers, not controlled by the Concern, enjoy extensive 
patronage. 

But even these figures must in turn give place to those 
which show the magnitude of the supply of Sunday-school mate- 
rial that the Concern provides. The Sunday-school has always 
been the strong arm of established Methodism, and the efficiency 
with which their schools have been conducted goes far to ex- 
plain the willingness of many prominent Methodists to see our 
public schools made permanently secular. The child who spends 
his first ten years of Sabbath education under their discipline has 
little left to learn that any Protestant parochial school could 
teach him. This statement will be readily accepted, since the re- 
ports of 1891 disclose that in addition to all other modes of in- 
struction, by catechism, by Bible study, and by oral exposition, 
the Book Concern supplies to the two million Sunday-school chil- 
dren of the Methodist Church weekly, monthly, and semi-monthly 
papers and leaflets whose aggregate circulation is three and a 
half millions, or nearly two for every pupil in their schools. 
Here the investigation of statistics may well stop, but it will 
leave unreckoned the multitudinous variety of church and Sun- 
day-school appliances, the nature and use of much of which would 
require more explanation than the writer has the time or space 
to give. 

VI. The financial results of this literary venture are, however, 
the best tests of its practicability and value. An institution sup- 
ported by endowments or external charity may furnish unlimited 
missionary work in preaching and in publications, and the gift, 
though accepted, may fall fruitless and wasted from the hand of 
the receiver. But when people are willing to pay for what they 
obtain, and a price at that which affords not only compensation 
but a profit to the supplier, the inference is a fair one that the 
book or service is appreciated and turned to some good use by 
the purchaser or hearer. In this point of view the pecuniary 
success of this self-supporting institution vindicates not only the 
practical wisdom of its founders as men of business, but. their 
sagacity and zeal as Christian teachers. The Methodist Book 
Concern commenced its operations in 1789, as we have seen, with 
a borrowed capital of six hundred dollars. At the death of Mr. 
Dickins, in 1798, there was a deficit of four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. By 1804 this debt had been cleared away and a 
working capital had been accumulated from the profits. After 
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the fire in 1836 the capital remaining in the Eastern Branch 
was nearly two hundred thousand dollars, which was then in- 
creased by an outside subscription of about ninety thousand 
dollars, the only occasion on which the enterprise has ever re- 
ceived external pecuniary aid. In 1891 the net capital of the 
Eastern and Western Branches together was reported at upwards 
of three million dollars. In addition to this sum, which is re- 
tained in the business, an amount nearly or quite equal to it 
has been paid out of the profits to the general and local confer- 
ences for church purposes and the support of superannuated 
preachers. The sales during the four years ending with 1888 
were about seven million dollars, and for the year 1891 exceeded 
two millions. And this at prices as low as those of other lead- 
ing houses, and in many cases lower, and with liberal discounts 
to Sunday-schools, the clergy, and the trade. The Book Concern 
itself within the year has shown its appreciation of such patron- 
age by scaling all the prices of its books an average of twenty 
per cent., thus rendering its publications materially cheaper than 
any similar productions in the market. 

VII. The response of the Methodist people to these efforts 
of their denominational publishing house is evident from the 
foregoing facts. Without their hearty support the enterprise 
must have failed, and from the beginning this support has been 
given even by those from whom it might naturally have been 
least expected. Among the early Methodists were not many 
who were rich or learned, but under the perpetual stimulus of 
the travelling preacher the mechaiic, laborer, and farmer became 
readers and sought their books where they had found their de- 
sire for knowledge. Within their humble homes little libraries 
grew up volume by volume, as the visits of the preacher were 
repeated, bound in substantial leather and meant for use, and 
have descended to their grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
well worn by many readings but prized as sacred relics of an 
unforgotten past. Readers make readers; and as the member- 
ship of the church extended the demand for books more than 
kept pace with the increasing population. Statistics on this 
point are not attainable, but the following comparison will mani- 
fest the fact: In 1848 the average outlay of each member for 
publications of the Book Concern was twenty-five cents; in 1891 
it was one dollar; the ratio of patronage developing four times 
as fast as that of membership. This practical sympathy of the 
people has not been suffered to diminish for want of encourage- 
ment on the part of the church authorities. Appended to the 
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catalogue of Mr. Dickins in 1795 was an admonition to all 
Methodists not to purchase any of the books contained therein 
except from the Concern or its agents. In 1889 the General 
Conference recommended that the year be observed throughout 
the church as a centennial of thanksgiving for the prosperity of 
the Book Concern, that sermons be preached by every pastor 
setting forth its history and the importance of its work, and ex- 
horting the people everywhere to commemorate the event by 
purchasing from it every needed supply of books and periodi- 
cals. It is this unceasing co-operation between the clergy and 
the laymen of the Methodist Church which has not only given 
the Book Concern its wonderful success, but has made Method- 
ism itself one of the remarkable phenomena of the nineteenth 
century. 

Such is the object. What are its lessons? Are they not 
these? ; 

1. That a publication house under clerical management and 
control is not only practicable, but can attain the highest degree 
of literary and financial prosperity. 

2. That the success of such an enterprise is not dependent 
upon present capital or immediate patronage, but upon the zeal 
and methods of its founders. 

3. That to induce a people to accept and use a church lit- 
erature the supply must be undertaken and conducted by the 
church itself; thus removing the work from the plane of business 
competition and pecuniary interest, and making it a part of its 
missionary or pastoral labors. 

4. That the work thus undertaken and conducted has an edu- 
cative force of immeasurable influence, able in a few generations 
to convert a race of meagre information and sluggish mental 
operations into one of high intelligence and far-extended know- 
ledge. 

5. That in an age like ours, when power resides in know- 
ledge, not in wealth or numbers, an organization which would 
keep abreast of its associates must concentrate its energies on 
the development of the intellectual faculties and acquisitions of 
its members, and that the Press surpasses any and every other 
- means to that result. 

Finally, that the question whether we shall have a Catholic 
Book Concern is not a question whether or not we can, but 
whether or not we zé¢/l. 

W. C. ROBINSON. 


Yale University. 
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CRIME, its cause and its cure, is a subject so engrossing that 
the bulky volume which the government of Ontario has issued, 
containing the report of the commission appointed to inquire 
thereinto and to collect information respecting prisons, reforma- 
tories, and the like, is worthy of more extended notice than is 
usually given to official publications. It gives a succinct sketch 
of English penal legislation, dips into the history of the treat- 
ment of destitute children, recounts the advances made in the 
treatment of criminals, and sets forth a striking symposium of 
views on the causes of crime. 

The “melancholy tendency of crime youthward ” so impressed 
the. commissioners that they placed prominently on their list of 
crime causes “want of proper parental control, lack of good 
home treatment, and the baneful influence of bad homes.” They 
knew of no antidote, “unless some outer influence for good 
could be employed”; and they recommend, in the way of pre- 
vention, compulsory school attendance, the setting apart of pub- 
lic playgrounds with gymnasiums in every city and town, the 
rigid supervision of the importation of destitute children, and 
the enactment of municipal laws to prevent the running at large 
of boys and girls in the streets after dark. But, strange to say, 
they omitted to suggest the employment of one of the most po- 
tent outer influences for good—the teaching of religion in the 
schools. The Catholics of Ontario, of course, enjoy the blessed 
privilege of state-ssupported separate schools. But they are 
pitied for it by many good people, who would like—in the in- 
terest of Catholics, of course—to have such schools abolished. 
The unsectarian school idea dominates the educational depart- 
ments of all the provinces except Quebec; and it is as slavishly 
worshipped by the generality of Protestants in Ontario as it is 
by their fellow-believers across the line. This may, in some 
measure, account for the omission. The commissioners received 
many forcible reminders that there was something radically 
wrong in the training of children, and that education in merely 
secular subjects did not make men and women law-abiding. The 
“want of proper education, moral and otherwise,” was given as 


* Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the Prison and Reformatory Sys- 
tem of Ontario. 1891. Printed by Order of the Legislative Assembly. 
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one of the causes of crime by Dr. Clarke, the Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Toronto Asylum for the Insane; and others iter- 
ated his opinion. But the Rev. Mr. Bogart, leading Episcopal 
clergyman of Ottawa, spoke more plainly. 


“What do you think are the chief causes of crime?” asked 
the chairman. 

“T attribute,” answered Mr. Bogart—“I attribute a great deal 
to a thing our people are inclined to boast of very much, and 
that is our system of education. The instruction which the chil- 
dren receive in the common schools ought to be such as would 
deter them from crime. I have gone into the schools in Ottawa 
—I took the trouble a few years ago to visit as many as I could 
to find out how many pupils knew the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments. I made out a little schedule of the result 
of my inquiry, and the result in these schools was simply appall- 
ing. I don’t believe that twenty-five per cent. of our children of 
the age of ten or twelve know these. They have an idea of 
right and wrong, but there are a great many things that they 
meet with in the ordinary course of life that they do not know 
to be wrong. I do not see what you can expect from the Sun- 
day-school system alone when the teaching of Christian morality 
and doctrine are entirely neglected in our day-schools.” 

“What percentage could repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments ?” inquired a member of the commission. 

“ About twenty per cent.,” replied Mr. Bogart. 

“Could all repeat the Lord’s Prayer ?” asked another com- 
missioner. 

“No,” answered Mr. Bogart. And then he went on to tell 
of a test he had made in a public school in a country parish, 
where, in a room containing twenty-six pupils, he found only 
three who knew the Ten Commandments. “I think,” he added, 
“it is a deplorable thing that Christian doctrine and morals 
should not be taught in our day-schools.” 

“You consider, then,” said the chairman, “that the absence 
of religious instruction in the schools is one of the causes of 
crime ?” 

“I do,” was the emphatic answer. 


A gentleman who represented the interests of labor on the 
commission, and who gave the measure of his fitness for such a 
post by remarking that he was “not one that is very particular 
about matters of this kind’—to wit, the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion—waxed wrothy at the evidence which the reverend 
gentleman felt himself compelled to give after taking an oath on 
the Holy Gospels that he would speak the whole truth. This 
representative of the working-men proceeded to read the divine 
a lecture, and in a very unjudicial tone he demanded if he did 
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not know “that in England the tendency is toward secular edu- 
cation.” 

“T do not think so,” replied Mr. Bogart; “I know that there 
is a struggle at the present time between Christianity and unbelief, 
but I have not seen that the church has suffered by it.” 

What a pity it is that so many Christians fail to perceive 
that the fight against religion in the schools is the fight of un- 
belief against Christianity! 

When it came to suggesting means of reform, the commis- 
sioners unstintingly recommended as a cure what they failed to 
suggest should be employed as a preventive. They urge that 
the erecting of industrial schools, with accommodation for as 
many children as it may be found necessary to place in such 
institutions, be immediately undertaken, and “that the literary 
and the moral and religious instruction of the boys and girls 
detained therein be carefully attended to,” as wellas their techno- 
logical training. The erection of such schools, they suggest, should 
be made compulsory on municipalities, “unless within a reason- 
able time a corporate association under the terms of the existing 
act, and with the assistance of a legislative grant and private 
aid,” should undertake the work. The commissioners had evi- 
dently much faith in voluntary as opposed to exclusively state 
action in such matters; and they advise that “the most cordial 
encouragement and assistance”’ be given by the civil authorities 
to all organizations interested in the saving of children. None 
of the commissioners appear to have visited any Catholic insti- 
tution in their wanderings among prisons, reformatories, and the 
like. But they were impressed by what they heard of the suc- 
cess of the Montreal Reformatory, conducted under government 
supervision by the Brothers of Charity. 

The exceptional good results produced by this institution 
are largely attributed, the commissioners tell us, “to the skill and 
devotion of the Brothers, and to their system of constantly 
mingling with the boys, whose admiration is evoked by such un- 
selfish devotedness.” 

The example of Wichern, the founder of the Rauhe Haus at 
Horn, near Hamburg, was not lost on the commissioners; and 
note is made in their report of the fact that he was forced, in 
order to better provide a substitute for the influence of family 
life, to establish “a sort of religious brotherhood, who, devoting 
their lives chiefly to the work, exercised, it is said, a most bene- 
ficial influence on the boys with whom they continually lived 
and worked.” Wichern’s Brotherhood has been invited to take 
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charge of prisons and reformatories in Prussia and elsewhere. 
Apropos of Mr. Round’s reformatory, known, I think, as the 
Burnham Industrial Farm, the secretary of the commission has 
this to say: 


“The especial characteristic of the institution is that, while it is 
strictly Protestant, it is managed by a body of religious who call 
themselves Brothers of St. Christopher. They did not wish at 
first to take the name of any saint lest they might be suspected 
of leaning to Catholicity. The applications for admission to this 
order are said to be more numerous than can be entertained. 
When an applicant is admitted he signs a paper pledging him- 
self to do any duty that may be assigned to him without pay 
for six months and to observe all the rules. At the end of six 
months he signs a similar agreement.for three years, if he so 
wishes and he is approved of. He may renew the agreement 
at the end of three years. He receives only food and clothing, 
and, of course, he is lodged. Mr. Round appears to have been 
led to the establishment of this order by having observed the 
great success of the New York Catholic Protectory. Very few 
of the boys who pass through that protectory afterward fall into 
the hands of the police, and this Mr. Round attributes to their 
being cared for by men who devote their lives to the training 
of those boys from religious motives, and who do not work for 
pay. He believes that his brothers have much more influence 
over the boys in his institution than any paid teachers could 
have.” 


Their dip into history must have brought prominently before 
the minds of the commissioners the fact that much of the evil 
which they had to deplore resulted from a departure from Catho- 
lic ideals. Down through the ages of faith they found in Mer- 
rie England the religious houses, which we have been so often 
told were corrupt incubuses on the commonwealth, actively en- 
gaged in effectually carrying on many of the works of mercy in- 
to which the commissioners were charged to inquire. But, as 
they so gently remark, a “great change took place in Great 
Britain in the time of the Tudors. For many generations desti- 
tute children had only such care as the Poor Law provided, and 
juvenile offenders were treated as criminals. A few of the old 
charitable institutions for the care of children escaped destruc- 
tion, but these were devoted to the education of the children of 
respectable families. For the poor there remained only the poor- 
house and the prison.” And centuries elapsed before anything 
worthy of notice was done to remedy the evils thus wrought by 
the so-called Reformation. When will history be read aright by 
the people? Perhaps this very guarded remark of the commis- 
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sioners may be a straw on the surface which shows that men 
are coming to understand that the religious revolt of the six- 
teenth century was even socially a backward movement, and 
that by it the masses, not the classes, suffered most. 

After stating in his evidence that in the reformatories of Eng- 
land there was complete separation between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, Mr. Warden Massie, of the Ontario Central Prison, a 
rigid Presbyterian and a practical penologist, was asked if he 
would recommend the adoption of that system in Canada. 


“Qh, yes! for the boys and girls,” he answered. ‘“ Of course,” 
he added, “you will understand that I am influenced by what I 
saw and what I learned in England and Scotland; I would 
strongly recommend this. J am strongly in favor of the separa- 
tion of the two religious classes. Each class should be under 
the training of their co-religionists; much better work would be 
accomplished. Supposing you had a board of commissioners to 
supervise these institutions, such a board could speak with far more 
frankness and firmness with the heads of these institutions, and 
they could expect them to deal far more effectively with them 
if each were managed directly by a head who was in thorough 
sympathy in matters of religion with the inmates. My own ex- 
perience teaches me that there should be separation in these es- 
tablishments ; indeed I do not know but it would be better in 


the prisons.” 


Care, of course, has always been taken in Canada to place 
Catholics and Protestants on an equal footing as regards religious 
instruction in penal and reformatory institutions. In large insti- 
tutions, in which chaplains are employed by the government, there 
are both Catholic and Protestant appointees. The view of Dr. 
Wines as to the necessity for the employment of “religion in 
all its freedom and power,” in all schemes of reform, has been 
adhered to. I do not think Canadians would long endure an in- 
stitution conducted as to religion in the manner in which that 
on Randall’s Island is conducted, which institution, by the way, 
is not referred to in the commissioners’ report, although much 
space is given to the excellent Industrial School at Rochester. 

Heredity receives due prominence as a cause of crime, but 
the evidence makes more strongly in favor of the view that 
crime is to be more largely attributed to evil environment. Dis- 
like for work, ignorance, and the inordinate eagerness to acquire 
wealth, or to get money sufficient to satisfy the desires of the 
extravagant or the profligate, which so prevails in this age, are 
extensively commented on as producers of crime. But among 
all the influences which drag men down intemperance is given 
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the first place. Even the neglect of the young, who form such 
an appalling proportion of the prison population, is, the com- 
missioners say, largely due to “the evil effects of intemperance.” 

Indeed the burden of the replies to the question, “What do 
you consider the chief cause of crime?” was “drunkenness.” 
And very few of those who are regarded as temperance fanatics 
and moral fadists appeared before the commission to give evi- 
dence. The witnesses were mainly hard-headed jailers, jail sur- 
geons, and chiefs of police, whose opinions were formed by expe- 
rience. “The chief cause—pre-eminently the chief cause—is 
intemperance,” said Dr. Rosebrugh, the surgeon of Hamilton 
jail. 

“Drunkenness is, beyond all question, the source of more 
crime than any other vice,” answered Lieutenant-Colonel Gras- 
sett, the chief of the Toronto police; and in support of his 
statement he instanced the small number of arrests on Sundays 
in Toronto, where Sunday-closing is pretty rigidly enforced. 
Staff-Inspector Archibald was of the same opinion; and he 
pointed to the fact that on election days, when in Canada liquor- 
shops of all kinds are closed by law, the number of arrests was, 
as on Sundays, much smaller than on other days. Indeed, the 
experience of the commissioners was very similar to that of the 
eminent penologist, Dr. E. C. Wines, who found that the replies 
which he received to the circular addressed by him to prison- 
wardens might be summed up in this trenchant answer of Mr. 
Pollard, of Vermont: “My opinion is that if intoxicants were 
totally eradicated, the Vermont state-prison would be large 
enough to hold all the criminals in the United States.” 

The oft-told tale had evidently become monotonous, for one 
of the commissioners attempted to side-track “intemperance” by 
asking Sheriff Smith, “ Does not destitution lead to drunken- 
ness?”’ The reply was: “It may do so; but I would say that 
intemperance more generally leads to destitution than destitution 
to intemperance.” 

“T have heard some gentlemen say,” remarked Jailer Kelly, 
of London, Ontario, “that idleness is the chief cause of crime, 
but I think drunkenness is; it produces all kinds of crime, with 
the exception of burglaries and such like.” In this Mr. Kelly 
was borne out by the opinions of many who had evidently probed 
the question deeply. Several who took exception to the promi- 
nence given to intemperance as a crime-producer did so because 
expert criminals—the leaders, so to speak, in the profession— 
are generally sober men—sober, indeed, by necessity, for their 
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work requires a cool head, a clear vision, and a steady hand. 
But most of the offences against the person, and the bulk of 
the lesser crimes and misdemeanors, have intemperance for their 
parent. Page after page might be cited from the evidence 
given before this commission; but it would be the same sad 
story repeated over and over again of the baneful effects of in- 
temperance. The best beaten and most easily trodden of all 
the roads which lead to prison is that which has its beginning 
in the saloon. Theorize as we may upon the jer se goodness 
of all the gifts of nature, no man can go unmoved through the 
evidence which has been merely touched upon here; no Chris- 
tian can con it without feeling that one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to the coming of God’s kingdom, for which we daily 
pray, is the liquor-traffic; no social reformer can peruse it 
and not be forced to conclude that the first and most feasible 
step towards the betterment of the condition of the masses 
must be taken in the direction of lessening their consumption 
of alcohol. 

In summing up the commissioners declare that “ intemper- 
ance—directly and indirectly—is unquestionably one of the most 
fruitful causes of crime, and its effects are wholly evil.” They 
recommend the committal to inebriate reformatories, which they 
would have established in all centres of population, of persons 
convicted of drunkenness more than three times in two years. 
But in morals, as in medicine, prevention is better than cure. 


J. A. J. MCKENNA. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
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VADE MECUM. 


PRECIOUS prayer-book, old and fingered, 
Shabby grown from use and years, 

Turned-down pages, faded writing ; 
Each defect the more endears. 


It has been not only spokesman 

When my heart was dumb and cold, 
But a messenger from Heaven 

Bearing blessings manifold. 


In my doubtings often counsellor, 
Prompting better thought and deed, 
Nourishing a famished child-soul 
With sweet prayer instead of creed. 


Twixt its leaves my tears have fallen, 
None else knew they ever fell; 

It has hid the tell-tale blushes; 
Caught the smiles that spoke a spell. 


First to hear my childish lispings, 
Then my whispered marriage vow; 
In my hands, when dead, I'll clasp it, 

Sharing dust as secrets now. 


KATE P. LATHROP. 
Baltimore, Maryland, 
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SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CARDINAL 
MANNING. 


NEVER has a great man passed to his rest amid such praise 
and love as “The Cardinal,” the name by which he will still be 
known affectionately amongst us. If any other great man were 
to die there would be a conflict of feeling; if mourned passion- 
ately by some, his memory would be indifferent to, or derided 
of, many others. But the cardinal—oh! the cardinal has written 
himself upon this age in England in letters that have sunk into 
people’s hearts. All manner of people, unbelieving, wicked, 
careless—from these even he has to-day faith, sorrow, care. Up 
the stone steps of his bleak palace at Westminster what burdens 
were carried! His doors were as open as the doors of Simon’s 
house where his Master sat at table, and the woman coming in 
broke the pot of precious ointment upon his feet. He wel- 
comed every one—the latest Socialist with the latest fad for re- 
generating the human race; the latest poet with his folio of 
songs of the people; members of Parliament and East End 
workmen ; poor Irish priests and old friends of his of the Estab- 
lishment ; Sisters of Nazareth and working members of the Sal- 
vation Army—all passed up his stairs to his little warm study, 
where, when the weather was not of the warmest, he sat in a 
big chair spreading his transparent hands to the blaze. Most 
bitterly orphaned of all he has left are the women whom, per- 
haps, no one else would set about helping. I know myself of 
some he received into the church who had crawled to his feet 
out of abysses of sin. He was not satisfied, as another might be, 
with making penitents of them; he tried to rehabilitate them 
even in this world, and devoted all his influence to such an 
end, usually succeeding as only he could. There was no differ- 
ence to him in the sinner being a woman or a man; to him 
there was as much hope of restoration to good fame and honor 
for one as for the other. I have heard he could be very stern 
when it was a question of paltering with right or wrong, but his 
exquisite tenderness to sinners was one of the most heavenly 
things in his nature. 

How he has brought the church he adopted into touch with 
the half-pagan world of London is extraordinary. People are 
comparing him and Cardinal Newman nowadays, but there is 
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no comparison. Cardinal Newman set his mark upon the intel- 
lectual life of the world; our dead cardinal on the work-a-day 
and human life of it. Cardinal Newman even in the great days 
of ’45 scarcely, I think, affected more than the intellectual 
classes. Lord Beaconsfield said Newman’s secession gave the 
Church of England a shock from which many years after it still 
reeled. No doubt it did, but only among the more highly cul- 
tivated and intellectual classes.) Newman was an Oxford man 
through and through. He was an Oxford don by profession 
and inclination, till in 1843 he resigned his living of St. Mary’s 
and went to Littlemore. His sermons at St. Mary the Virgin’s, 
his Tracts for the Times, deeply affected the upper strata of hu- 
manity in England. He lived among the exquisite things of 
Oxford, wherein one gathered as in a treasury the precious 
gleanings of a very old and slow-growing prosperity. His place 
was in old, gold-fretted libraries, with stained windows, and over- 
looking ancient quadrangles, where the feet of saints and scholars 
had trodden while: yet the Plantagenets were young. The world 
was beyond the green peace of quadrangles and cloisters, beyond 
the high towers where the swallows wheeled, quite afar from his 
arched windows in the frames of greenery. He could never 
have been a democratic cardinal. Oxford had marked him for 
her own, and when he left her, passionately mourning, to strip 
himself of ancient privileges and join himself to the church of 
the poor, he carried with him that spirit of refined love of study 
and seclusion which an Oxford don might enjoy in the spirit of 
a medieval monk. So far as quietness and apartness from the 
world went, Edgbaston might have been Littlemore. 

Manning, on the contrary, had worked down more through 
the lives of the people. He was a very famous preacher, and his 
books of sermons were read and treasured by many a devout 
soul to whom the Gorham controversy and the Oxford move- 
ment would be indeed caviare. Then he was in the front of 
men’s eyes. Archdeacon of Chichester at thirty-two, the next 
step would be a bishopric; and he was looked upon as the 
great champion of the liberties of the English Establishment. 
Bishop Philpotts, of Exeter, used to say that there were three 
men England had to look to for her future—Manning in the 
church, Gladstone in the state, and Hope in the law. When 
Manning and Hope-Scott both left the Establishment, Gladstone 
said he felt as if he had lost his two eyes. 

We in the nineties scarcely realize the position of the church 
as she was in the forties, when those devoted men saw _ her, 
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through her poverty, the very Bride of Christ. The old families 
of English Catholics were and are for the most part extraordi- 
narily conservative. Many convulsions have passed over the 
world and never reached them within their park walls. They 
have a placid belief in their divine right, and to some of them 
we fear that the sovereign people is as much in a state of serf- 
dom as though King John reigned. The prelates of the church 
were either Italians or men with strong Italian traditions, and so 
bitterly distasteful to the mass of the English. The poor of the 
church were mainly the very poor Irish, and as Irish certainly 
not sisters and brothers to the haughty English Catholics. It 
was when the church was at this low ebb that God recuperated 
her miraculously by the Oxford movement. This poor and de- 
spised church suddenly drew into her, as some one wrote, a 
third part of the stars of Heaven. Men could no more despise 
or believe calumny of her when for her sake such men as New- 
man and Manning had given up all things. They were English- 
men—that was the great thing for the English multitude—and 
their lives, Manning’s especially, lived openly in the sight of all 
men. To Cardinal Manning, however, more than all others is 
due the credit of demolishing by his mere life the whole stupid 
fabric that hatred and ignorance had been building since the 
days of Martin Luther. In latter days even men who hated 
his faith bent the knee to him, feeling that which Leo XIII. 
sweetly said to the arrogant young German sovereign: “ You 
will be none the worse for an old man’s blessing.” 

Even in Cardinal Newman’s life it was Cardinal Manning was 
called “the cardinal.’”’ The older and greater man, perhaps, 
could no more have conceived of addressing a temperance meet- 
ing from an upturned tub in Hyde Park than he could have 
fraternized with General Booth. Yet if there was one thing pre- 
eminent in Cardinal Manning's great qualities it was his dignity. 
He was most truly a prince, and though he had taken all the 
world to his great heart, I do not think he ever forgot for a 
moment his dignity as prince of the church; and I have heard 
of his resenting a stupid drusguerte with very marked dis- 
pleasure. 

He took to the people and the ugly world of London with 
extraordinary ease. It must have been all such a change from 
Lavingdon rectory. Sussex is a county of England especially 
rich in the beauties of an old civilization. It is full of lovely 
park lands, of noble trees, of hidden sheets of water, pure and 
lonely in the heart of silent woods, where the only living thing 
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is a white swan, calmly gazing on his image in the mere. An 
American once told me how exquisite the order and neatness of 
old European countries were to one accustomed to great spaces 
and untrained nature. Sussex is not too rich and velvety-pas- 
tured, as are some of the home counties. It has that chain of 
woods and meres running through it; and coming from deforest- 
ed Ireland, where woods are few, lovely are Sussex woods, car- 
peted heavily with bracken and starred by all manner of wild- 
flowers. In June, when I was there, leaning from a window 
curtained with roses, one might hear the nightingale singing in 
those dark woods. I have never seen Lavingdon rectory, but I 
can place it easily in the lovely Sussex landscape. 

There is no doubt that Manning’s short married life made a 
deep impression on all his after-career. Perhaps it put him 
even more in touch with human joys and sorrows. His wife 
was very beautiful. She was the daughter of his predecessor at 
Lavingdon, one of the four lovely Miss Sargeants, of whom the 
others married, one Bishop Wilberforce, another Henry Wilber- 
force, his brother, and the remaining one became Mrs. Dudley 
Ryder, and was to be the mother of three Catholic priests. Henry 
Wilberforce’s family also joined the church. There are many 
stories of the cardinal’s marriage. Many people believe, for ex- 
ample, that there were two daughters of his somewhere in the 
world or the convent. As a matter of fact he buried his young 
wife and her one baby at the end of three years of married life, 
and shut down so heavy a curtain upon his grief that no one 
seems ever to have sought to lift it. A friend of mine who en- 
joyed a special intimacy with the cardinal of late years, and re- 
vered and loved him passionately, writes that he once mentioned 
in conversation that he had been to Lavingdon. “Did you go to 
the graveyard?” said the cardinal. As my friend answered in 
the affirmative, he says that a look passed between them which 
seemed like the lifting of a little corner of the curtain. He 
mentions also that the cardinal’s advice to those who came to 
him to be comforted in bereavement, “You must bury the 
trouble and put a stone on it,” always seemed to him like a 
reference to his own early sorrow. 

My own knowledge of the cardinal came through this friend, 
who is a distinguished Catholic journalist. I was calling at his 
house at Kensington, in the May of 1884, when the cardinal’s 
little brougham drove up to the door, and he came in, in his 
warm overcoat with quilted lapels in front. I kept in the back- 
ground while he chatted with my friend, and while he gave a few 
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words of blessing to my friend’s invalid wife. Then he said 
quite suddenly: “And this young lady?” “An Irishwoman, 
and a young poet of Merry England, your eminence,” replied 
my friend. “And a Catholic?” he asked with delightful friendli- 
ness, for dearly he loved an Irish face and an Irish voice. “ Yes, 
your eminence.” “Well, my child, I'll give you a blessing,” he 
said; which he did—and may some of his blessing’s fruit cling 
to me during life! I remember that I was sorely discomfited 
afterwards because, in my awkwardness and confusion, I did not 
kneel to kiss his ring; but he was the last person to misunder- 
stand. 

Then when my first little book, Louise de la Valliere, ap- 
peared in the following year I sent it to him. I shall never 
forget that he acknowledged it by return of post. His letter is 
now before me in his clear handwriting, and though it says such 
kind things of myself, I transcribe it reverently as it is written: 


‘‘ ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S. W., 
May 29, 1885. 

“DEAR MIss TYNAN: Your volume of poems reached me 
last night, and I at once read many of them with very great in- 
terest and pleasure. The least excellence in them is their very 
pure diction. I am no critic, but I am very quick to feel words 
; without meaning or color or fitness. I have seldom read so 
By much, and met with so few words I did not think well chosen. 
; The next excellence seems to me the beauty of conception both 
natural and moral. But the last and highest is the sacredness 
of the subjects, and the piety of their treatment. It is not, 
therefore, so much as poems but as sacred strains of which the 
Person of our Lord is the centre that I value them. I hope if 
you come again to London I may see you. I cannot with cer- 
tainty remember when, as you say, I gave you a blessing, but I 
hope that all blessings may be with you.” 


I was in London a year later, but did not venture to visit 
the cardinal alone, the dear friend to whom I owe, in a way, the 
cardinal’s kindness being out of health at the time. However, 
I always had it before me to see and talk with him; but I had 
more letter-writing first, for he acknowledged my Shamrocks, pub- 
lished in 1887, with a letter even kinder and sweeter than the 
first. It is as follows: 











“ MY DEAR CHILD: I have read much of the book you have 
kindly sent me with great pleasure, especially ‘Cor Dulce’ and 
the ‘Good Shepherd.’ I find the same perception of the beauty of 
all created things which is a gift of the Holy Ghost. It is a 
part of the Donum Scientie which sees God in all things, and 
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all things in God. This ought to be a part of the education of 
children, and the world would be happier and better. I have 
read also ‘ Diarmid and Grainne,’ which has more force and is 
here and there rugged, but a beautiful whole. Keep firmly to 
the beauty of the natural and the supernatural, as Fra An- 
gelico did in painting. I send you a little book, in which you 
will find the ‘Donum Scientiz.’ May every blessing be with 


you. 
“Faithfully yours in Jesus Christ, 
“ HENRY E. CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP.” 


The book was The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost, and 
it is a very treasured volume now. 

I did not see him again till September, 1889. It was in the 
very’ thick of the dockers’ strike, and I had been seeing a good 
deal of it, visiting the docks, all silent and empty save for a few 
shamefaced “blacklegs” hanging forlornly about. The ware- 
houses of ivory and spice and sandal-wood and cinnamon had no 
footfall on their echoing. At Tilbury, too, I had seen, in a day 
of dancing water and brilliant sky, the silent docks and the 
stern pickets who guarded the dock-gates against possible 
“blacklegs.” And in Hyde Park I had stood on a platform 
with John Burns and Cunningham-Graham, by chance, not by 
design, and had gained immense kudos among the dockers, as a 
well-dressed woman who sympathized with them. The cardinal 
was immensely busy in those days, driving hither and thither in 
his little brougham, preaching patience to the men and tolerance 
to the dock directors, having long conferences with the labor 
leaders, doing more than any one else in the world could to 
avert a revolution. For there was talk of a gas-strike, and more 
than talk, and London once in darkness, the creatures that lurk 
in its dark and infested corners would be down like a swarm of 
rats upon the immense wealth in the shops and warehouses past 
which the dockers every day made their patient five miles’ 
trudge to the West End. 

It was a wet morning, I remember, when we turned out of 
Vauxhall Bridge Road into Carlisle Place, a quiet street of 
somewhat gloomy mansions, flanked at either end by the 
archbishop’s house and the convent of the Sisters of Charity. 
The cardinal’s man, Newman, opened the door for us, the same 
faithful old servant whose attendance on the cardinal once, in 
Paris, caused a glib French journalist to inform the Parisian 
world that Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning were stay- 
ing at the same hotel in its midst. We went up the stone 
stairs, along a balustraded gallery, and entered the big room 
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which was not the cardinal’s snuggery. It had a long, stately 
table down its length, and stately chairs in ormolu and red silk 
were round it. On the walls were a picture of the Vatican 
Council, a portrait of Blessed John Fisher, a picture of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel, some family portraits; under a glass 
shade was Cardinal Wiseman’s biretta; close by a Mater Dolo. 
rosa in Italian marble. 

The cardinal came in quite briskly for all his eighty years, an 
old man tall and thin to attenuation, dressed in a, long cassock 
trimmed with the red of his cardinalate, and a scarlet skull-cap 
on his silver head. He did not strike me that day as he did 
when I saw him later, and the strain was removed, as a very 
old man. He did look very old, but such an old face, such a 
saint’s face, so purified, so ascetic, so removed from all of earth 
except only human kindness! It was a very, beautiful face, apart 
from its spiritual significance even. His features were classical 
and perfect, except perhaps that the mouth, straight and thin, 
was a little too rigid. Ah, well, that rigidity was for himself 
only! His blue eyes smiled at one for the stern mouth. It 
struck me what different types of old age were his and Cardi- 
nal Newman’s. Millar’s picture of Cardinal Newman, that tri- 
umph of scarlet robe and silver hair and delicate aging flesh- 
tints, is extraordinarily pathetic; the face looks directly at you, 
the fine curves of it softening away into infinite tiredness. Car- 
dinal Manning, on the contrary, seemed to be a type of tense, 
braced-up old age that day; his figure was so unrelaxed, his 
features so firm. 

When I saw him again he looked older, for the strike was 
just settled, and he was tired and the impetus to strength gone. 
He was in a little inner room, littered with books and papers, 
sitting by the fire in a great arm-chair and a little shivery, 
though it was a lovely mild September morning. He drew a 
chair at his right hand for me, and so for an hour I sat in close 
converse with a saint. He treated me with the most affectionate 
kindness. We discussed many things—the strike; Mr. Arthur 
Symonds’ Nights and Days, a newly published volume of poems; 
Mrs. Hamilton King’s Garitbaldian Poems, which characteristically 
he praised with generous warmth. He talked of the Irish 
people with great love, of their domestic virtues, of the things 
they needed, of his faith in their ultimate destiny. That morn- 
ing, as we came along from Victoria station, the news-boys were 
crying the intelligence of another Whitechapel murder, one of 
the appalling series of crimes which have made the name that no 
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doubt was derived from some stately chapelry of White Friars 
horrible in the thoughts of the civilized world. When my com- 
panion told the cardinal his face became, if possible, paler. He 
lay back with his eyes closed, and a blanched look’ that told 
how horribly he felt the world’s burden of sin and misery. He 
looked very old then; and it was a pathetic indication of his 
age that later, wishing to inscribe his name in his little book, 
Towards Evening, which was my second, most precious gift from 
him, he could not remember it; when I repeated it he said to 
himself, “Of course, of course,” with a little impatient sigh. 

The papers and magazines have teemed with reminiscences 
of him. Already many people’s experiences of him in the news- 
papers would reach from here to New York if the lines were set 
on end. Every one has something sweet to tell, from the old 
men who were: young fellows with him at Oxford to “ John 
Law,” the philanthropic young lady who is a toiler in the East 
End and closely allied with the Salvation Army. “I would like 
to become a Catholic,” she wrote lately, “for the sake of 
pleasing Cardinal Manning.” His letter to “Dear General 
Booth ’— You alone have gone down into the depths to rescue 
souls ransomed by the Precious Blood”—brought down  up- 
on him many remonstrances from English aristocratic Catho- 
lics. So very probably did his published desire to honor John 
Wesley as a faithful servant of his Master. But the cardinal, of 
all princes that ever lived, knew how to put an insolent meddler 
in his place. His heart was as wide as the heart of the church, 
so often misunderstood by even those of her own community. 
The world is very lonely without him to one who saw him but 
seldom. What his loss is to those to whom he was father, friend, 
comforter, and guide God only knows. Even the great world 
will miss him, for none of them have failed to appreciate the 
rarely great soul, and the venerable and beautiful personality. 
But the poor Irish in London will miss him terribly: his League 
of the Cross, all his schools and orphanages, and his poor 
dockers, who followed him on foot for the last time in bleak 
mid-January weather. There was a time people used to call 
him ascetic and cold. Every one knows better now. A more 
universal love was never given ‘to any of God’s creatures, and 
assuredly he was 


“to those men that loved him, sweet as summer.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 





MISTRESS MARY. 


MISTRESS MARY. 
A STORY OF THE SALEM PLANTATIONS. 
LETTER X. 


ALAS! Esmé, for the heavy tidings I heard but yesterday? 
You never knew him, and yet you know well how I loved 
George Lisle. Since I wrote last General Winthrop hath come 
to us very oft, and telleth always stories of the troubles at 
home, which his shrewdness shows him greatly interest Mistress 
Mary, little thinking with what eagerness I also listen. One 
time I made bold to inquire of him if he knew aught of Sir 
George Lisle, of whom I heard nothing since Colchester yielded 
to Fairfax and Ireton. At the first he seemed somewhat loath to 
make answer, and then spoke shortly, saying that after so long 
and obstinate a defence it was needful, for the example of others, 
and the peace of the kingdom, that some military justice should 
be done, and that the council therefore determined that he with 
two others should be shot to death; which was presently done. 
Grief for his death and anger at the manner of it made me for- 
get my condition both as a prisoner (for so I hold myself to be) 
and a younger man, so that I cried out it was a barbarous deed 
and without example in England, and that they had murdered 
a man better than themselves, gallant to look upon and to fol- 
low in a day of battle, so that his men never forsook him nor 
left anything undone which he led them upon; and yet to his 
fierceness of courage he had the softest and most gentle nature, 
loved all and beloved of all, and without a capacity to have an 
enemy. Winthrop seemed angry at my thus speaking, whether 
because at heart he was ashamed of so barbarous a deed, or be- 
cause unwilling that his party should be shown to be of such an 
unmerciful and bloody nature before Mistress Mary, I know not; 
for he answered quickly: “Ireton told me of him as one of a 
light and frivolous carriage, and that died with a jest on his lips ; 
for when Sir Charles Lucas, who was their first work, fell dead 
he ran to him and then kissed him, and then standing up spake 
to them who were to execute him to come nearer. One of the 
soldiers saying, ‘I'll warrant you, sir, we'll hit you,’ he an- 
swered, smiling, ‘Friends, I have been nearer you when you 
have missed me.’ Thereupon they all fired, and did their work 
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home, so that he fell dead, in an ungodly manner, with neither 
word of prayer nor of repentance of his sins.” 

“Nay,” said I brokenly, for I could hardly speak for sorrow, 
“meseems it was most godly to harbor so little hatred of his 
murderers as to jest with them, and better than many words, 
and I doubt not his death, even though he met it smiling, was 
received in mercy by our blessed Saviour”; and with that I left 
the company, and saw as I departed Mistress Mary’s sweet eyes 
full of tears, and Winthrop looking stern and ill-pleased. Pray 
for his soul, dearest Esmé, though I believe he stands not in 
need of prayers, dying a martyr’s death; and yet I would not 
that he should feel himself forgotten. 


EETTER Al. 


Since my last writing I have held myself aloof from the 
society when Winthrop made part of it, and so noted with more 
particularity the frequency of his coming, by which means also 
a whole week was nearly over before I had any word with Mis- 
tress Mary save at meals, and then few enough. It befell, how- 
ever, one evening the governor bade me accompany him as he 
walked abroad, wishing to tell me the substance of letters he 
desired written the next day touching the alliance with New 
France, which is still undetermined. Before we were very long 
gone from home we were overtaken by Winthrop and Mistress 
Mary, she quick-breathed from rapid walking, and he methought 
somewhat shamefaced and not well pleased. “I have brought 
General Winthrop to you, uncle, for he came soon after you left, 
and I knew not rightly how to direct him to overtake you,” 
said she. The governor greeted him courteously and Winthrop 
could do no less than join him, leaving Mistress Mary and me 
to walk together, and she being fatigued, we loitered a little be- 
hind them and out of ear-shot, until we came to the graveyard, 
where I prevailed upon her to repose herself a while sitting on 
the low stone wall that is builded around it. It is a bare and 
lonely place with only grass growing above the quiet graves, but 
the sky to the west was fair, with a clear, pale light above the 
dark pines, and against the wall were pink wild-roses, which, to 
my fancy, looked lovelier by the rough gray stones than any 
flowers in the French parterres. Her dress was as gray as the 
stones, for the maidens here are ever clothed in sober hues, and 
coming hastily, the evening being warm, she wore no hood, so 
that the low sunlight lay lovingly upon her fair hair, and after 
I gathered some of the roses, which she graced by putting them 
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in her girdle, I thought nowhere else could the sun see so beauti- 
fula sight. I read the names on some of the nearest headstones, 
and she showed me one marked with the names of the Lady 
Arbella and Isaac Johnson, her husband, and the dates showing 
he had lived but a few weeks beyond her. Then she told me 
how the Lady Arbella was the daughter of the Earl Lincoln, 
who, as Dudley wrote home, “coming from a paradise of plenty 
and pleasure which she enjoyed in the family of a noble earl- 
dom into a wilderness of wants, lived there only one month, and 
her husband died of grief a few weeks after.” After did she tell 
me other stories of the first settlement; how two hundred of the 
first emigration died before the end of the autumn, and yet the 
hearts of those that lived were in nowise disquieted, and none 
the less did they hold to their first purpose. She said that al- 
ways from a child she had come to the Lady Arbella’s grave; 
and think of the strange fate and the force of her love, which 
had brought her from England to die in this strange land. 
“And I doubt not,” said I, “that many flowers have you placed 
on her grave.” “Oh, no!” she answered, “that would be un- 
seemly”; and then told me of the austere fashion of their bury- 
ing, where no clergyman ever says a word of prayer. Then I 
told her how in France, besides praying for the souls of them 
that have departed this life, each year those that love them visit 
their graves and lay on them flowers and wreaths, so that the 
bond of love is nowise broken even when the spirit passes from 
the flesh, and that as we pray for one another living, so also we 
continue in prayer after the death, which can separate bodies 
but not souls, and so keep the Communion of Saints as the 
Apostles taught. Her hands being full of pink roses she placed 
a few very tenderly on the soft grass, and as she turned away I 
saw that the thorns had pricked her white hand so that it bled, 
and drawing forth my handkerchief that I might stanch the 
blood, I pulled out with it my Rosary. While I bound up her 
finger unskilfully, and with trembling hands, she looked curiously 
at my Rosary, which seeing, I offered it in her hands. She 
took it as though half-afraid, touching the beads one after an- 
other, and suddenly cried out: “Why, it is strung like my 
mother’s necklace. See!” And she took from around her neck, 
but hidden in her gown, no necklace indeed, but a Rosary of 
fair amethysts strung on gold, only with the cross broken away. 
“No necklace was ever strung like this, Mistress Mary,” I said, 
and showed her the beads were in tens, like my chaplet, with a 
greater bead between for the Gloria and the Pater Noster, 
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and the three smaller beads that follow the cross. She seemed 
as one sorely perplexed, and said: “It is very like; and yet 
how should I have a Rosary belonging to my mother?” Then 
I asked her of her mother, of whom she says she has the re- 
membrance only of a gentle lady with dark eyes like her brother, 
and that she does not even know her name; for that none have 
ever spoken of her, she thinks by some command of her uncle, 
for that once when she inquired of him he told her briefly that, 
though her parents were so long dead, the grief to him was so 
great that he wished never to speak on so sad a theme. Only 
some jewels in a casket he had given her, rings and bracelets 
and such like, which the Puritans permit not their maidens to 
adorn themselves with—she, indeed, needs not their adorning— 
and that finding the string of amethysts among them, she wore 
it always hidden as something that had been the unknown 
mother’s, her tender heart craving that remembrance of her in 
their harsh custom’s despite. While she was still speaking Gov- 
ernor Endicott and General Winthrop approached, and methought 
both looked as if our speaking together misliked them, and it 
being now twilight, and the falling of the dew, we all went 
homewards, I marvelling greatly how Mistress Mary came by 
her amethyst Rosary, unless indeed her dead mother were of 
the church, which might well be deemed, by the governor, a 
grief and a grievous thing, the knowledge whereof he would fain 
keep from his fair niece. 


LETTER XII. 


O Esmé! I have been told a thing that is grievous to hear, 
and wherein I avail naught to help or hinder, though hinder it 
I would at the price of my heart’s blood. Since the evening 
whereof I wrote last I have had no word with Mistress Mary, 
and hardly a look from her eyes; for whether her uncle hath 
chidden her for that occasion’s converse, or for some other cause, 
she holds her eyes downcast whenever I see her, and hath a 
grave look that sorts her not and yet makes her lovelier than 
before. Yesterday I was talking with Dame Charnock about the 
hour that Mistress Mary setteth her household affairs in order, 
and Winthrop passing, she muttered, as if to herself, saying: 
“Weighty matters indeed that bring him every day to see the 
most worshipful governor”; with so great an air of meaning 
more than she spoke that I spared not until she had told me 
all that she meant, the hearing whereof was heavy enough. She 
saith that he desires to marry Mistress Mary, and that the gov- 
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ernor is well pleased that it should be so, there being already 
a ‘marriage between the two families, and General Winthrop 
standing high in the thoughts of all men for his courage and 
character. When I cried out that he, worn and grizzled, was no 
match for one so young and fair, she answered sharply that he 
was a most sober, godly man, and so most pleasing to the gov- 
ernor, and therefore pleasing to a dutiful maiden. Being passion- 
ately moved against the thought of this so unequal match—for 
though I had long seen how his eyes rested upon Mistress 
Mary, I thought not that any would dare to think of giving 
her to him—I spoke with great heat, which was suddenly chilled 
when from an inner closet came Mistress Mary, so pale and with 
so sad traces of tears that I dared. say nothing as she passed, 
for the governor was calling her, and I think Winthrop waited. 
Now truly I know the reason of her silence and sadness, and 
gladly would I die to ease her sorrow; but what am I, a broken 
man and a prisoner in the house of her uncle. 


How shall I tell thee of the joy that has followed my de- 
spair—for she loves me! I had said no word of love to her, 
and yet she knew it; and when a happy fortune gave me leave 
to speak with her alone, it was as if we had always loved each 
other. 

True it is that they would marry her with Winthrop, but, 
albeit we see no way out of the coil, she hath told me that she 
will never consent, and she is as strong beneath all her soft 
sweetness as the granite rocks that underlie the mayflowers, as 
sweet as she. 

LETTER XIII. 


Father Druillettes has returned, and to him I told all my 
love and our sore perplexity. He heard me with much kindness, 
and yet thought of no means whereby he might help us, but 
says that he will pray for light in this cloud of unknowingness, 
and still bids us be patient. Patience! when on any suspicion 
by the governor or jealousy of Winthrop—and his love may 
well make him sharp-eyed—I may be sent far from here, leaving 
them to work their will by preaching or persuasion upon my 
best beloved! I have had private speech again of her, and won 
her consent to one thing, for which I had to plead long. She 
hath promised to marry me now if Father Druillettes will con- 
sent, and he I doubt not will be well willing. I opened the 
subject to him, and lo! he was very loath, and said it liked him 
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not to make such a requital of the governor’s kindness to him. 
Whereupon I said, Mary is of age and free from her obedience 
to her uncle, and that it were better to marry her in secret to 
one whom she loved than leave her to be wed unwilling to one 
she loved not. Then said he: “It were better for her to marry 
in her own religion and by her own minister.” ‘“ Nay,” said I, 
“they do have no blessing of their own church at their mar- 
riage, for it is a magistrate and no minister who performs the 
rite’; and at that he crossed himself in horror. 

“But,” said he further, “I would not willingly marry thee, 
Alan, to a heretic; nor, indeed, would I have the power, failing 
a dispensation from my superior.” To that at first I knew not 
what to urge, for well I knew I could not move him from his 
obedience, and so I was sorely perplexed. Suddenly the sight 
of his beads reminded me, and I cried out as if a sudden light 
from heaven had fallen upon my eyes. “Father, and what if she 
be no heretic, but a child of the church stolen from the fold ?” 
And then recited to: him what I knew of her mother’s Rosary. 

“That might indeed be, though it seems little possible,” said 
he; “and if she were a true Catholic she would have failed not 
to have her child baptized in the faith, even if in secret. Has 
she no memory of any prayers taught her in infancy?” 

“TI know not,” I answered; “ but, father, wilt thou not see 
her and question her? Thou hast skill and long knowledge.” 

And so he promised that after supper he would await us in 
the woods beyond the town, if I could get word to Mistress 
Mary to repair thither. And oh! if he sees her and has even 
brief speech of her he cannot refuse her aught that she would 
have. 


LETTER XIV. 


Whether it befell by prayer or luck I know not, but that 
same evening Governor Endicott and Harry went to see Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, and the note I slipped beneath the lintel of 
Mary’s door told her of my plan, so that in the twilight, when 
the house was all still, she came down the broad stairs and met 
me where I waited, cold and hot with fear and love. In the 
shadow of the trees I took her hand and led her where the 
priest waited. She was in a dark gown as when I first saw her, 
and with her travelling hood around her face; pale now but 
sweeter and lovelier than ever, and brave as became her brave 
heart. 

“Daughter,” said the priest, after she had showed him her 
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beads, for there was little time to waste in words, “ rememberest 
thou any prayers taught thee by thy mother?” 

“None,” she made answer; and my heart sank within me. 
“ Think again,” he said very gently. “ Didst thou never, a little 
child, kneel beside her while she held thy folded hands and said 
certain words for thee to repeat after her?” Her brows knitted 
as if she half-remembered. 

“T do not know’’—she hesitated; “I almost think I remem- 
ber—or I dreamed something like what you say.” 

“ Father,” I cried, standing by in a passion of hope and fear, 
“say the Our Father, and perchance she may remember.” For 
my own heart beat so fast that I could say no word of it. 

“Nay,” he answered, “that prayer is common to all Christians, 
and it would prove nothing; but if her mother were in very 
truth a Catholic she would not fail to teach her own child the 
prayer all Catholics say to the mother of our Lord. See if thou 
dost remember the response.” 

And very slowly, still holding her hand, he said the first part 
of the Ave Maria. But she looked up in his face in silence, but 
piteously like a child trying to read a lesson she knows not. 

“ Many do pray in Latin,” he said. “It may be she will 
remember it so”; and this time he said the prayer again in 
Latin. Still she answered it not; but her face changed like a 
lake when a little wind stirreth its waters,and slowly she repeat- 
ed one word, “ Maria,” and as if trying to say something whereof 
she was not sure. 

“ Father,” I exclaimed, and the tears were in my eyes, “say 
it in French!” And I caught her hand as if mine could carry 
the words to her very heart. 

He waited a short space while his lips moved in silent 
prayer. For me I could say and think of no words, but every 
breath of my body and every beat of my heart was a passion- 
ate prayer that methought might move mountains. Then, still 
slowly and clearly, he began: 

“Je vous salue, Marie, Mére de Dieu, le Seigneur est avec 
vous—” 

When he stopped at the word Jesus my heart stopped beat- 
ing? And then—O God be praised!—slowly and like a child 
repeating a half-forgotten lesson, I heard her sweet voice say: 

“Sainte Marie, Mére de Dieu, priez pour nous, pauvres pé- 
cheurs, maintenant et a l’heure de notre mort.” 

I think no shame to my manhood that I was sobbing aloud 


before she finished. 
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Father Druillettes raised his biretta and said: 

“Praise be to God, who in this vast wilderness hath brought 
this lamb back to the fold! Verily out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings shall his truth be made manifest. 

“Son, I will vouch that no mother so careful to teach her 
child these holy words would let her lack the baptism of the 
water of life, and I will wed thee to her whenever the time 
seems fit.” 


LETTER XV. 


Much has befallen since the evening I wrote of, when that 
fair and sweet Puritan maiden, in her own unconsciousness, 
showed herself a child of the church. It needed not much fur- 
ther argument to win Father Druillettes to agree to marry us 
when the time was fit, and the only scruple he made was that 
while a guest of the governor he would not marry his ward 
and niece in secret. So it was settled that after his further 
visit to Dudley—the last of his attempts for the treaty—he would 
return on a fixed day with an Indian guide and wait us by a 
certain great pine-tree on the forest’s skirt, whither Mary would 
go as soon as the twilight would give her chance to depart the 
house unseen. How long that day was in coming, and how 
much longer in wearing to twilight, I could never tell thee. In 
the morning Henry Endicott suddenly arrived, whose coming 
nearly shook his sister’s resolution, for there hath always been a 
singular love between them, and her heart being tender with 
new feeling, did but feel the old affection more keenly, so that I 
saw her sweet eyes fill with tears whenever they rested upon 
him. Indeed I feared greatly that she would discover our secret 
to all that looked upon her by the tenderness and self-reproach- 
fulness with which she moved among them, and but that her 
brother himself seemed strangely occupied with I know not 
what weighty concern he must have marked her trouble. Still 
I feared not she would fail at the tryst, and as the night grew 
near the greater danger was that I would be let from keeping 
it, for Henry Endicott joined me when I started and would walk 
with me through the town until I could have believed he pur- 
posed to prevent my going. But at last, after I had entered 
the forest by another way from the one we had appointed for 
Mary to go, he bade me good night, saying I must be fond of 
lonely and darksome walks, and turned away. I marked, with- 
out considering the reason, that he turned not back to Salem 
but further into the forest, little thinking how weighty would be 
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to me the direction of his footsteps, nor all the trouble that 
should follow—noting only that he went away from where we 
were to meet. 

And then in a little while I was at the tree where stood the 
Indian guide and Father Druillettes, with Mary holding his hand, 
wearing the travelling cloak in which I first saw her, and the 
hood falling back from her fair head, so that the faint light of 
the crescent moon fell on her brave face and sweet, deep eyes. 
The holy words were soon said—I repeating mine knowing 
nothing but that I held her cold little hand and that thus far 
forward she was mine—mine forever, for not death itself should 
part me from my love. And then we knelt, and the holy 
father put his hands upon our heads, blessing us, prayed earn- 
estly, and then was gone. 

Never had the heir of Castle Graeme so strange a bridal—no 
witness but a dumb savage, no revelry or mirth to attend, nor 
altar lights nor pealing organ; only thelight of the distant stars, 
and the sound of the sad night wind that stirred the sombre 
pines, and far off the deep moan of the sea. 

LETTER XVI. 

Many a time and in a petulant and unthankful mood have I 
called myself a prisoner in this new world, dearest Esmé, which 
now, looking back upon from my present condition, much abash- 
es me, for truly then I had as much freedom as any of my 
fellows, whose bounds are the pathless ocean in front and a 
strange and pathless world around them, filled with such enemies 
that would fright the bravest soldiers of the old countries by 
their horrid and unseemly manner of fighting. But now am I of 
a verity a captive locked in one gloomy chamber, with access 
to none save only the jailer who is charged with my living, ac- 
cused of a crime most horrible and undreamed-of, and for which 
few would more deeply grieve than I, the innocent yet suspected 
murderer. I write, not knowing whether the words will ever 
win their way to thee, or what will be the outcome of this dark 
and mysterious tangle, for I need not say to thee, to whom 
all my thoughts since I came to this land are well known, that 
not the holy sisters in thy convent are more innocent of the 
foul crime than I. It befell that my last package of letters, 
through a rare chance of good fortune, went in the ship that 
sailed the day after my last writing, and have, I trust, imparted 
to thee all that had befallen me. As is the wont here, we 
watched the ship that sailed homeward—the last that is to go 
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before next spring—till it could no more be seen in the far- 
thest distance, and afterwards I walked long in the pleasant coun- 
try, for the evening was of marvellous softness, like as if: the 
summer returned for a brief space, and a mild and pleasing haze 
hung over the earth like a veil of thinnest smoke. It is that 
season which they call here the Indian summer, for the first set- 
tlers, deceived by the appearance as of smoke all through the 
warm air, were at the first alarmed, taking it for the camp-fires 
of the savages gathering to the attack; but later finding their 
error, and that each year after the first fall of snow come these 
heavenly sweet days, they still name them in memory of that 
first fear, scorning, I doubt not, to hallow them as the people 
do in France, by the name of the great Saint Martin. I walked 
long, for my thoughts kept me sweet company, and returning 
home in the moonlight I was aware of an unwonted crowd 
around the governor’s house, the whole town seeming stir. 
Hardly had I issued from the shadow of the trees when I was 
seized with much vehemence by many men at once, and with 
shouts of triumph and groans of horror and execration was led 
into the house, the hall whereof was filled with people, among 
whom I saw the deputy, the assistants, and many of the 
more considerable townfolk, but none of the household. Not 
knowing the meaning of all this stir, I was silent until Gover- 
nor Winthrop, the brother of the general—for this year Endi- 
cott is deputy—said sternly: “Alan Graeme, when saw you 
Henry Endicott last ?” 

In much relief at so simple a question I answered instantly, 
“On the Wednesday just passed”; for I remembered well what 
day it was. 

“And at what hour?” 

“Somewhat late in the evening,” I replied; but not without 
a hesitation that escaped not the keen attention of the listen- 
ers, for many cried out: 

“Fain would he deny, but dare not, knowing that they were 
seen of many of us going together toward the forest.” 

My heart turned to ice in sudden dread that I had been 
followed and my secret discovered, with what sequence of sepa- 
ration for us or harm to another I dared not think, but I made 
shift to keep a calm and careless bearing, so that from me they 
should learn nothing. 

When the governor had commanded silence, he said very 
solemnly : 

“Alan Graeme, where is Henry Endicott now?” 
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I answered: “ Nay, I know not, unless he has’ returned again 
to Boston, for since the evening I have told you of I have 
not’seen him.” 

“Nor no man else,” said Winthrop; and there were many 
mutterings among the crowd, the cause whereof I little guessed 
until he went on: ‘“sWherefore, as the last person seen with him, 
and the only one here who could bear enmity against him, being 
of different creed and party, and an alien and prisoner in this 
plantation, you are accused of his murder.” : 

“Murder!” I repeated, and laughed aloud, in part for the 
relief of knowing whereof I was suspected and in part at the 
pure foolishness of any supposing I could have wrought evil to 
Henry Endicott. But the groans and exclamations of the crowd, 
no less than the white anger in Winthrop’s face, quickly brought 
me to a soberer mind. Then, to my much surprise and despite 
my most solemn oaths of innocence and good will, I was carried 
to the jail, long empty of any prisoner, and never, I am bold to 
say, harboring one so guiltless in act or wish of the crime laid 
to his account. 


LETTER XVII. 


At last, at last, dear Esmé, I am free and blessed with a 
happiness so great and so unhoped-for that methinks I could 
gladly go back to prison again for the sake of so fair an ending 
of my captivity. Not now shall I weary thee with the long 
weeks and months that passed in that loneliness and suspense, 
nor the many times of summoning before the council and the 
oft-repeated questionings concerning Henry Endicott, to which 
I could give but one unshaken answer, as knowing no more and 
marvelling as much as any at his disappearance. Nor need I 
now dwell upon that greater sorrow and anxiety as to what 
had befallen his sister, bereft now of her brother and with no 
tidings direct from me; for none were allowed to see me save 
only the officers and council. I was forbid all communication 
or writing or receipt of letters, so that of what was passing 
without I knew naught. One thing only I knew, which was my 
chiefest comfort in those dark days, that how great soever her 
grief for her brother, and whatsoever they might charge against 
me, they should never change her faith in me, for, by the bond 
of the love between us I was full well assured that she could 
no more have doubt of me than I of her. And of this I had 
an assurance that filled me with thankfulness, for, falling sick 
through anxiety and dark doubt, I could not eat of the plain 
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prison fare, so that Governor Endicott himself sent me food from 
his table. 

As the jailer sorted the dishes one forenoon I saw a jar of 
jam wrapped in a sheet of paper on which was a superscription. 
Ere I could seize it he caught it, and, looking at both sides, 
threw it away carelessly, saying, ‘Dame Charnock hath been 
burning old papers of the governor’s”’; and looking, I saw an old 
impression of the seal of Rhode Island, with the sheaf of arrows 
in the liess and the words Amor Vincit Omnia. Then I knew 
well whose hand had chosen the paper in the hope that it might 
bring me a message of love and hope. Little knew they who 
framed the design what meaning it should one day bear for us 
two! And the thought of her message lightened the long days 
of which each one then seemed endless, and now, looking back- 
ward, seem but as one ‘short season, separated only by the 
change from cold to the mildness of the early spring, and by 
the stated questionings and examinations, whereof none brought 
further trace of Henry Endicott since the evening we parted at 
the skirt of the woods. 

At long last, one evening as I watched the red sun sinking, 
striped with black by the iron bars of my window, I heard a 
great noise, the like of which had not been since the time of 
my capture, and was aware of many men moving towards the 
prison, but too far for me to distinguish the meaning of their 
words. My first thought was of an attack by the savages, and a 
great dread seized me, locked weaponless in the prison, at the 
thought that my wife was in imminent danger and I not by her 
to save or perish with her, so that in my fury I seized the iron 
bars and would fain, in my passion, have wrenched them 
asunder to win to her side. But all my force was as nothing to 
their cold strength, and presently as the crowd came nearer I 
saw many women among them, which somewhat quieted my fear, 
knowing that if an Indian attack was toward, the women and 
children would first be set safely in the blockhouse, which was 
in an opposite direction. Also I perceived that the men carried 
no weapons, and I was aware that they were approaching the 
prison whereof I was the only prisoner. Presently my door 
opened, and there entered to me Stephen Winthrop and Endi- 
cott, the one moved beyond what I had ever seen in him and 
Endicott looking glad and happy, and over their shoulders I could 
see many crowding as when I was first accused, but with no 
such dark and ominous carriages. Endicott held an open letter, 
and coming quickly he grasped my hand, saying: “Alan Graeme, 
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you have suffered wrongful imprisonment and false suspicion 
through the foolish and unthinking undertaking of my nephew, 
which yet it hath pleased God to bless beyond the wise and 
careful dealings of sober and godly men. Forgive him, for he 
reckoned not that evil should come to any because of his mys. 
terious disappearance. He is now safe returned from a perilous 
and secret journey, the particulars whereof are in this paper, 
and is even now on his homeward way, bringing with him the 
child of Mistress Hutchinson, whom he was in search of among 
the Indians beyond Fort Orange, where she has abode since her 
mother and all others of her family were massacred. Come home 
with me now, and learn at ease the history of his journeyings, 
and forgive them that in great strait of doubt and distress turned 
an unjust and unworthy suspicion upon an innocent man.” 

“ And beyond all others,” said Winthrop, “let me crave for- 
giveness who first directed prejudice in your direction—I blush 
now to confess with what slight reason, and how much of a 
base prejudice and unworthy imaginings; and yet I protest I did 
also think there was good cause—’”’ 

But he made no end to his confused sentences, nor did I 
answer save by clasping his hand, and the many others thrust 
out from the crowd, to which I gave but little heed as with the 
governor I passed out from among them once more a free man— 
free not only in the body, but what was far more to my mind, 
free from blame or wrong in their thoughts. Yet freedom it- 
self, dearly as the long months had taught me to hold it, was 
but little compared with the thought that in brief space I should 
again see Mary. And again—which once I would scarce have 
credited—mixed with the thought of close-coming happiness, was 
a less glad feeling as of disloyalty for the secret we harbored 
from the governor. 

But when once more I stood in the hall where passed the 
sorest moment of my whole life I forgot all else, for she was 
standing there, and I knew only that her eyes met mine full 
of steadfast love and unwavering faith. She took no heed of 
her uncle, but held both her hands to me, saying only “ Alan!” 
And then I took her in my arms, and for the first time kissed 
my six months wife. 

Then said I: “ Mary, my faithful and well-loved wife, we two 
will have no further secrets from thy good and noble uncle.” 
And still holding her hand, I told him in few words how all had 
chanced as to our marrying. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


At last, dearest Esmé, after many plans and much converse, 
our future is well-nigh fixed upon, and in it I hope thou shalt 
have a happy portion. After the first shock of the tidings of 
his niece’s love for me, and when fully assured of the truth, the 
governor showed a more kindly and forgiving spirit than I could 
have ventured to hope for. Truly I begin to think that the 
same human heart beats in all men’s bosoms, though the stiff- 
ness of these Puritan manners would fain make one doubt, for 
he has acted with great justice and generosity? I think he is 
also partly moved with some pity at the thought of my long 
and most innocent captivity; partly, it may be, from gratitude 
that one of the family of Mrs. Hutchinson has been saved from 
so horrid a life among the savages as seemed to be her fate. I 
have never known so just a man, and though in dealing so 
harshly with that unfortunate woman as a seditious heretic he 
but obeyed the law and was, moreover, in no ways accountable 
for her further removal after her banishment to the Providence 
Plantations, yet I know full well, from my own observation and 
what Mary hath told me, that the thought of her fate and her 
innocent children was often heavy upon his thoughts, though he 
is of a temper too haughty and habit too silent to make avowal 
of it to any. Also, upon Henry Endicott’s return, as of one 
come back from the dead, he, upon hearing of all our history, 
stood manfully for our cause and spoke hotly to his uncle in 
our behalf. But in truth I believe that of most weight with 
him was the earnest endeavor of General Winthrop, who, being 
once persuaded that Mary would have none of him as a lover, 
became the truest of friends to her, and for her sake to me. 
He it was who, when the governor was at last won to consent 
to recognize, with good grace and friendliness, the marriage 
which indeed he could not deny, told us of the fair island next 
that one bought by his nephew John of the savages in the 
great sound to the southward, where the neighbor-tribes have 
always been firm friends of the whites, whither he proposed 
to remove and establish his home. And through his offices 
of friendship was it bought for our home of the Indians, and 
a house is to be builded for us by them that go from this 
plantation with John Winthrop. The governor hath made a 
strict reckoning as to Mary’s fortune, which it seems is consid- 
erable; for our .guesses were true, and her mother was a French 
Catholic lady who gave up country and creed for her English 
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lover, and so, being cut off from her family, died in England of 
pure grief soon after her husband, and left her two infants to his 
brother’s care. Also he has been obstinate in giving me what 
would be fair pay for a secretary for the time I served him, 
as well as for the time I passed in prison, as he says, through 
his fault. 

We stay with him till such time as our house is built, when 
we will make our home upon our own land, and where Mary 
Says you are to come also and be her sister, and forget all the 
troubles of Scotland and France in this new world. And this is 
no vain imagining, for Stephen Winthrop, who sails soon, hath 
been forward to say that he will take these letters straight to 
thy convent, and has also offered, what I had not asked, to 
bring thee to us when the ships come again next spring. The 
convent in France was a blessed refuge for thee whiles thy 
brother was a soldier and a prisoner, and our home in Scotland 
given to fire and pillage, but across the wide ocean God hath 
builded here a new world where men from all countries may 
come and find safety and peace. And I, coming hither a sick 
and hopeless prisoner and a broken man, have found more, aye, 
much more—finding my joy, my help, and my happiness in find- 
ing Mistress Mary. 


CRANFURD NICHOLLS. 
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THE “DOUBTFUL,” OR 


THE PSEUDO-SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS. 


PSEUDO-SHAKESPEAREAN 


PLAYS. 


THE English Plays which, dating from cérvca 1600, have been 
at sundry times or periods attributed to Shakespeare, are, I be- 


lieve, the following: 


The Troublesome Raigne of 
John, King of England. 

The Famous Victories of Hen- 
ry the Fifth. 

The Contention between the 
Famous Houses of York and 
Lancaster. 


The True Tragedy of. Richard, - 


Duke of York. 

The Arraignment of Paris. 

The Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton. 

The London Prodigal. 

The Puritan; or, The Widow 
of Watling Street. 

The History of King Stephan. 

The Life and Death of the Lord 
Cromwell. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

The Birth of Merlin. 


The History of Cardenio. 

The Double Falsehood. 

The Second Maid’s Tragedy. 

A Warning for Fair Women. 

Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cob, 
ham. 

Fair Em, the Miller’s Daughter. 

Duke Humphrey. 

Locrine. 

Arden of Feversham. 

Mucedorus. 

King Edward the Third. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy. 

Eurialus and Lucretia. 

George 4 Greene. 

Iphis and Ianthe. 

Henry the First and Henry 
the Second. 

Lorrino. 

Oldrastes. 


The very utmost that can be said in favor of the above list- 


ed Plays, is that a very few of them, three or four at most—ac- 
cording to the varying judgment of readers, and these not 
always the same ones—contain single passages or scenes which 


remind or smack of Shakespeare. Some of them have been se- 
lected by the German critics—who (as Grant White used to say) 
dive deeper, stay down longer, and come up muddier than any 
other critics in the world—as Shakespeare’s. Others were delibe- 
rately labelled with Shakespeare’s name for commercial purposes 
(and to this cause probably the larger number owe it that they 
ever passed for a moment as his), while three of them, as_ will 
presently appear, were called Shakespeare’s on the authority of 
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an unknown bookbinder; who stamped, upon the back of a lot 
of plays sent to him for binding, the name from which it has 
taken long and careful research, extending over a century or 
two, to divest them! As to one or two others, there is some 
small circumstantial evidence to warrant for them a Shake. 
spearean collaboration with some other dramatist, whose name is 
also found attached to that particular play. And, finally, our 
list is inclusive of four plays to which Shakespeare himself gave 
a quasi-acknowledgment by selecting them as worthy enough or 
popular enough to be rewritten by his own hand; and, in their 
rewritten state, to be admitted to the canon of his acknowledged 
works. These classes I propose in this paper to examine separ- 
ately. But the fact that any piece of literary work was ever, 
however erroneously, at any time and for any reason, attributed 
‘to the great dramatist, appears to make that piece interesting, 
as at least indicative of shades of opinion, passing states of 
criticism or taste, not to mention other matters or points of 
view which might supply working hypotheses for circumstantial, 
even if not of critical, research and investigation. 

I should not advise anybody to actually attempt to read the 
thirty above-mentioned plays, or indeed any of them. They 
are all of them, except in spots few and far between, wooden, 
monotonous, and lifeless. In fact, one may say that, from any 
popular stand-point, or any stand-point except a severely critical 
one, these plays are not “doubtful” in the least. No consensus 
of opinion among casual readers of them would ever assign 
them—indeed no “casual reader’ has ever assigned them—to 
Shakespeare. It is only by that microscopic study and that 
appetite for discovery which—subdued like the dyer’s hand to 
what it works in—becomes in time so terribly over-apt to dis- 
cover whatever it searches for, and so altogether quite as unre- 
liable a guide as the most unassisted ear or eye could be, that 
they have ever been so assigned. In no field of research is the 
individual we may call “the generous specialist” so rare a bird 
as in the field of Shakespearean research and hermeneutics. 

In any consideration of the subject before us, the first four 
of the above-mentioned plays must command our largest atten- 
tion, since they were rewritten and remodelled by Shakespeare 
himself, and re-entitled by him respectively “The Life and Death 
of King John,” “The Life of Henry the Fifth” (and I am in- 
clined to think, also, that the suggestion for the inimitable Fal- 
staff parts of the two parts of “Henry IV.” as well came from this 
old source), “The Second Part of Henry the Sixth, with the 
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Death of the Good Duke Humphrey,” and “ The Third Part of 
King Henry the Sixth, with the Death of the Duke of York.” 
These last two revisions were done with some apparent haste, 
and with much less than the care which Shakespeare was wont 
to give to his final work. So hastily and so carelessly, indeed, 
as to have given rise to endless theories and controversies as to 
whether he had any hand or partnership at all in the composi- 
tion of any one of the three parts of his play of Henry VI. 
Into the vicinity of that controversy it is not the purpose of 
this paper to enter. But I will remark in passing that, care- 
lessly as Shakespeare performed his revision, the master’s hand 
is still visible; his touch, however light or casual, was yet such 
as none other could give, and his characteristic was still apparent, 
most of all in that quick capture, so to speak, of the salient 
point in the bringing up of the text to the place where, from 
improvement of conditions or lapse of time, it should meet and 
fill the sense and appreciation of the audience. 

For example: in “The Contention of York and Lancaster,” 
a nobleman, Lord Suffolk, is represented as being taken prisoner 
by a captor whom he recognizes as a former servant of his own, 
and says to him: 


“ Hast thou not waited at my trencher 
When I was feasting with Queen Margaret ?” 


So the text in 1594. But when Shakespeare rewrote the play 
there had been a long step ahead in table etiquette. It had come 
to be only the oaf and the yokel who fed from a “trencher.” 
Trenchers at that date were not found on noblemen’s tables; so, 
in the revision Shakespeare made this passage read,.in the “II. 
Henry VI.”: 


“ How often hast thou waited at my cup, 
Fed from my trencher ?” 


It would be, I think, rather difficult to conceive how by a sim- 
ple change of a single word, to depict an actual change in so- 
cial conditions, or to over-admire the skilful hand which, by 
a stroke of the pen, brought old. conditions down to current 
dates ! 

But when Shakespeare undertook to rewrite “The Trouble- 
some Raigne” into “King John,” and “ The Famous Victories ” 
into “ Henry the Fifth,” he did work that challenges our enthu- 
siasm as well as admiration, not only for the summit of 
dramatic genius in the artist, but for the laborious nicety of the 
technical touch, and the prophetic as well as contemporary know- 
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ledge of stage effect and of practical acting requirements. The 
two plays, as they stood, were drivel, mere rubbishy and ran- 
dom dialogue (such as we might well infer actors without prepa- 
ration, but simply talking to a given synopsis of action, might 
speak on the spur of the moment)—a lot of dialogue without 
form, beginning, middle, or end; a mere sequénce of incidents 
and situations with no coherence or interdependence, or anything 
to attract or retain the attention, still less the interest, of an au- 
dience. Out of this Shakespeare brought two perfect models of 
acting plays, each with a concentrated dramatic action and a 
splendor of mise en scene that no modern stage has ever yet 
been able to more than adequately treat, besides creating—out 
of the baldest suggestions of the old text—characters that will 
live as long as English literature endures in the memory or men- 
tion of mankind. Let us look a moment at this transformation 
in the case of “The Troublesome Raigne.” 

The old play opens with some fifty or sixty lines of rambling 
talk, the purport of which is that the King of France desires 
some sort of “dicker” or conference with King John relative 
to the eternal claims or pretensions which the respective crowns 
of France and England were constantly obtruding to those re- 
spective territories, based on fine points of intermarriage, Sa- 


lique law and what not, of which the Shakespeare plays have 
always so much to say. Shakespeare at once drew his pen 
through all this and opened the drama abruptly with the single 


sentence: 
“Now say, Chantillon, what would France with us? ”— 


a splendid and imperious utterance, which at once presents the 
spectator with the situation—namely, that France, not England, 
seeks the interview; and that the English king is determined 
in advance to treat the demands of France, easily enough anti- 
cipated, with contumely and contempt. Would it be possible 
to give a finer example of the art dramatic?—the art (which, 
the more I study Shakespeare, the more I come to believe 
that he created—certainly there were no models in English 
before him) not only of telling a story to eye, ear, and intelli- 
gence at once, but of infering to the same eye, ear, and intelli- 
gence the probable direction of the narrative to follow, and 
the nature of the result. This wonderful art it is whose intri- 
cate and delicate adjustments make success so precarious in the 
attempt, and so splendid in the achievement, that the highest 
form of any literature must always and invariably be the dra- 
matic form. And Sheridan, because he understood it so well 
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himself, could afford to joke about it (as he joked about almost 
every other actor’s trick or stage device in his admirable “ The 
Critic,” when he made Mr. Puff say: “I open with a clock 
striking to beget an awful attention in the audience; it also 
marks the time, which is four in the morning, and saves a de- 
scription of the rising sun and a great deal about gilding the 
Eastern Hemisphere ”’). 

But something else is wanting besides narrative, situation, and 
action, to a perfect drama. There must be a central character 
for a hero, a strong individuality around whom the sympathies 
of each spectator in the audience must cling, whose fortunes 
each and all must love to follow, with whose ultimate success 
the triumph of the principle of the piece is to be inseparably a 
part, in which the spectator himself is to feel himself rewarded. 
There was no such personage in “The Troublesome Raigne.” 
There was, however, a character, Faulconbridge, who, after a 
rambling sort of fashion, met and surmounted obstacles, and 
was a not uninteresting agent in one or two incidents in 
the recognizable motive—such as it was—in the piece. This 
personage, therefore, Shakespeare seized upon, and around him 
proceeded to group his action, making the personal success of 
this character the triumph of the motive of the play itself. But 
something more was still needed: The perfect drama, written 
not for the closet but for the spectator and the stage, must not 
only avoid obscurity, and allot certain situations to be developed 
in the dialogue, certain other by the stage effect, and certain 
other by the opposition or coincidence of both of these; but 
it must so contrive to unify all these that no situation shall 
present itself except as the result of a preceding, or the 
exciting cause of a subsequent, situation. No matter how 
pathetic, eloquent, or comic a scene may be, if it be dragged in 
by the heels, as Dromio, in the “Return from Parnassus” of 
1594, dragged in a clown by a rope, it will kill the piece by 
begetting the impatience of the spectators (a truth well enough 
understood to-day, but emphasized in Shakespeare’s day by an 
unpleasant habit of the audience of breaking upon the stage 
and tossing the actors in blankets, if a performance did not hap- 
pen to please them). Now let us watch how Shakespeare, in 
adapting the old material, worked strictly in accordance with 
these rules. In the old play there is a scene meant to display 
young Arthur’s death in an attempt to escape from prison 
by leaping from his cell-window, which, since it is very short, 
I transcribe (modernizing the spelling only) entire: 
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Enter young Arthur on the walls. 


-_ 


Now help good hap to further mine intent, 
Cross not my youth with any more extremes ; 
I venture life to gain my liberty: 
And if I die, world’s troubles have an end. 
Fear ’gins dissuade the strength of my resolve: 
My hold will fail, and then, alas, I fall; 
And if I fall, no question Death is next. 
Better desist, and live in prison still : 
Prison, said I? Nay, rather Death than so! 
Comfort and courage come again to me: 
I’ll venture sure: ’tis but a leap for life! 
He leaps, and, bruising his bones, after he was from his trance, speaks thus: 
“Ho, who is nigh? Somebody take me up: 
Where is my mother? Let me speak with her! 
Who hurts me thus? Speak, ho, where are you gone? 
Ah, me, poor Arthur, I am here alone! 
Why called I mother? Howdid I forget— 
My fall, my fall, hath killed my mother’s son ? 
How will she weep at tidings of my death— 
My death, indeed! O God, my bones are burst ; 
Sweet Iesu, save my soul ; forgive my rash attempt; 
Comfort my mother, shield her from despair, 
When she shall hear my tragic overthrow. 
My heart controls the office of my tongue, 
My vital powers forsake my bruised trunk : 
I die, I die! Heaven take my fleeting soul, 


And, Lady Mother, all good hap to thee! ” 
He dies. 


Now, however important the fact of Arthur’s death might 
have been to the story of the old play, it would be hard to im- 
agine anything less dramatic than the above scene as it stood. 
Nothing had led up to it, and nothing followed it except 
the fact of the news of the death being later brought 
to the king. But the fact of Arthur’s death, if necessary, 
could have, and would have been introduced, to fill out 
the narrative, quite as well by this announcement of the 
death to the king, as by the scene we have quoted; and, 
moreover, would thus have met the old classical rule laid 
down by Horace, that no death scene should be acted, but 
should be always left to the vivid narration of one of the 
characters in the presentation. Shakespeare cared as little for 
old Horace’s rules as he did for the “three unities,’ but 
he saw an opportunity in the incident, and was quick to seize 
upon it. It is actually out of these few lines of soliloquy of 
young Arthur that he found his only warrant and suggestion for 
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the two episodes which have made “King John” the splendid 
play it is, and the episodes themselves synonymous for con- 
summate pathos and deepest fervor of dramatic sympathy wher- 
ever the literature of the English stage has penetrated. These 
two episodes are, the scene where Hubert enters the prince’s 
cell and explains to him that he comes to blind him with 
hot irons, and the touching entreaties of the lad to Hubert to 
spare his sight, and the poignancy of Queen Constance’s grief 
over the death of her son. 

As to the first, there is no need of dilation here. The con- 
temporary drama—which killed, hewed, quartered, and slaugh- 
tered until seventeen murders in a single play was a fair average 
—surely showed no suggestion of this Shakespearean art of de- 
lineating the agony of physical pain in a single human organ. 
And we may well pause to notice the lines—interpolated by 
Shakespeare : 

“ The iron of itself, though heat red hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears 
And quench his fiery indignation.” 


One of those allusions to a scientific fact (viz., that the heat of 
molten metal, by converting moisture into vapor, might by its 
approach under certain circumstances neutralize itself*) which 


Shakespeare was constantly running into the speeches in his 
plays. 

Queen Constance’s mourning for her dead son, in the second 
instance, indeed, is so eloquent in woe that it has not only 
challenged the tears of Christendom but induced certain com- 
mentators (like the exotic Mr. Dowden,+ for example) to 
actually write a chronology for Shakespeare himself out of it, 
arguing that such poignancy of grief must have been written 
when Shakespeare was grieving for his only son, Hamnet, the 
date of which death being known, fixed the date of the compo- 
sition of “ King John” !—a process of extracting hard facts from 
tender emotions rather exceeding in delicacy that of evoluting, 
if not sunbeams from cucumbers, let us say of cucumbers from 
sunbeams ! 

* Jules Verne, in his Michael Strogoff, makes Michael, who is about to be blinded by 
having a white-hot sword passed before his eyes, see his mother looking on, when, bursting 
into tears, the blinding process becomes abortive. 


+ See THE CATHOLIC WORLD of November, 1884: ‘‘ William Shakespeare and His Es- 
thetic Critics.” 


APPLETON MORGAN. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
VOL, LV.—14 
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THE period of Columbus’s residence in Spain, beginning with 
his arrival in that country and to the year 1492, has been, and 
is yet, a subject of disagreement among his biographers. Bossi, 
Irving, Prescott, Roselly de Lorgues, Harrisse, Riccardo Cappa 
all differ as to his peregrinations, chronology of important events, 
and especially as to his treatment at court. Irving and Prescott 
deprecate the ignorance and bigotry of the Spanish courtiers, 
among whom, according to them, Columbus had scarcely a friend 
or a supporter; while Harrisse and Riccardo Cappa, on the con- 
trary, are rather surprised at finding most of the influential ad- 
visers of the Spanish monarchs, and the monarchs themselves, 
willing listeners and easy converts to the startling theories of the 
Genoese mariner. The unreliability of Ferdinand Columbus's 
biography of his father, which, before the publication of Har- 
risse’s valuable criticism of it, no writer dared gainsay, and 
which, as late as 1884, was called by the latest American histo- 
rian, Justin Winsor, “the corner-stone of American liberty,” is 
responsible for much of this confusion and chaos. Apparent con- 
tradictions in the writings of Columbus also led his biographers 
to widely diverging opinions. The fragmentary nature of most 
of the original sources of information contributed its share of 
mist and uncertainty. In what I shall say of Columbus between 
the years 1484 and 1492 I will be as untrammelled by the as- 
sertions of his son as if he had never written about his father. 

At the beginning of 1484 Columbus was yet in Portugal, as 
is shown by the following entry in his Diary: “I remember 
that, being in Portugal in the year 1484, there came from the 
island of Madeira a man asking of the king a caravel to visit a 
certain land which he swore he saw every year.” And, in fact, 
the archives of the chancery of Portugal have preserved‘the de- 
cree, dated June 30, 1484, granting one Fernam Dominguez a 
ship and the governorship of an island which proved never to 
have existed. That Columbus passed into Spain that same year 
is proved by the following quotations from his writings. In a 
letter written about December, 1500, he says: “Since I came 
to serve these princes, it is now seventeen years; eight of which 
dragged along in dispute, and ended with my project being 
turned into ridicule.’ From 1484 to 1500, counting both dates 
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inclusive, there are seventeen years, and between 1484 and I491 
inclusive there are the eight years of disputes. As I have said 
in a former article, it was the custom of Columbus to count in- 
clusive both the year by which a given period of time began 
and the one with which it ended. And I think that the student 
of Columbian literature will find it impossible to reconcile the 
apparent chronological contradictions contained in his writings, 
unless he abide by this rule. In a letter dated July 7, 1503, he 
says again: “Twenty years of service, through so many trials 
and dangers, have profited me little.” Between 1484 and 1503, 
both dates inclusive, there are twenty years of service. Can 
there be a doubt that Columbus arrived in Spain in 1484? 

The biographers of Columbus, misguided by his son Ferdi- 
nand, make him leave Portugal accompanied by his son Diego, 
who, they say, had lost his mother some time before. This is a 
mistake. Columbus left behind him in Portugal wz/e and chil- 
dren. An autograph letter of Columbus written A.D. 1500 is pre- 
served, in which he says to his correspondent: “I beg of you 
that, like good Christians in whom his highness has so much con- 
fidence, you examine all my writings and consider how I came 
so far to serve these princes, leaving behind wife and children, 
whom, on that account, I saw nevermore.”’ 

Columbus left Portugal secretly and hurriedly to avoid prose- 
cution, as is shown by the following extract from a letter written 
to him March 20, 1488, by the King of Portugal: “ And as per- 
chance you may have some fear of our justice, because of legal 
proceedings which may be pending against you, we, by these 
presents, guarantee you a safe conduct for your coming, stay- 
ing, and returning, and that you will not be arrested, retained, 
accused, cited, or sued in any prosecution, civil or criminal, 
whatsoever.” This letter was an answer to one written by Co- 
lumbus to the king. In fact, the king’s letter begins thus: “ We 
have seen the letter which you wrote us.” Justly or unjustly, very 
probably on account of debts which he could not pay, Columbus 
had left Portugal an outlaw. If so, can it be believed that he 
would have taken along with him, and away from his mother, 
to a foreign country his son Diego, who in 1484 was but six 
years old? Ferdinand Columbus, to shield his father from the 
imputation of outlawry, manufactured a different version of his 
going from Portugal to Spain, and thus misguided future biogra- 
phers, Irving among them. Neither is it true that on his arri- 
val in Spain he visited the convent of La Rabida and there met 
the famous friar, Juan Perez. Columbus never saw La Rabida 
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or Juan Perez before the year 1491. Here are the proofs point- 
ed out by Navarrete. In 1513 Diego, the son of Columbus, was 
prosecuting a lawsuit in order to be placed in possession of the 
viceroyalty of a portion of the mainland of America discovered 
by his father in his third voyage. Witnesses were called from 
Spain and America to give testimony. One of them was Garcia 
Hernandez, a physician residing in the neighborhood of La Rabi- 
da. The minutes of the court, with accompanying depositions, 
have been preserved. The following is a portion of the deposi- 
tion of Hernandez: 


“ Witness knows that the Admiral Don Christopher Columbus, 
having arrived on foot with his son Diego, who is now admiral, 
came to La Rabida, a convent of friars in the city of Palos, and 
asked at the convent door for some bread and water for his lit- 
tle son ; and that while witness was in the neighborhood’ a friar, 
Father Juan Perez by name, who is now dead, happened to 
speak to Christopher Columbus, and perceiving from his demean- 
or and speech that he was a foreigner, asked him who he was 
and whence he came: and that Christopher Columbus answered 
him, that he was coming from the court of his highness, and 
gave him an account of his embassy there, and how he had come 
to gotothe king. And said Christopher Columbus told said Juan 
Perez how he had treated with his highness about a proposed 
discovery ; and that he bound himself to make over to his high- 
ness such lands as he might find, provided his highness furnished 
him with the necessary vessels and things requisite for such a 
voyage as he intended. And Columbus further told the friar that 
many of the cavaliers and other persons who were present at 
the conference ridiculed his way of reasoning; and that finally 
the king rejected his suit, saying that more than once before 
ships had been sent to discover unknown lands without success. 
His highness further said that the scheme of Columbus was but 
a bubble, and that there was nothing in it. Said Christopher 
Columbus seeing that what he promised to do and to accom- 
plish was so little understood, left the court and was travelling 
directly from Palos to the city of Huelva, to see a brother-in- 
law of his, married to a sister of his wife, who lived there and 
who was named Muliarte. And the friar having heard the ac- 
count of Columbus, sent for witness—with whom he frequently 
conversed familiarly—because he was somewhat versed in astron- 
omy, in order that he might speak with Christopher Columbus 
and look into his projected discovery. Witness came at once, 
and all three talked it over together, and, there and then, 
selected a man to carry to the Queen Dofia Isabel a letter from 
Juan Perez, who was the confessor of her highness.” 


This quotation is long enough for my purpose. 
The man who carried the letter to the court at Santa Fé was 
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Sebastian Rodriguez of Lepe, who fourteen days afterwards re- 
turned with an answer from the queen to Perez, instructing him 
to come to see her. Garcia Hernandez also testified that not a 
soul in Palos knew Columbus. 


“Juan Rodriguez Cabezado (another witness), from the neigh- 
borhood of Palos, testified that about twenty-two years ago he 
saw the old admiral in the city of Moguer, a suburban town 
near Palos, negotiating about the intended discovery of the In- 
dies with a Franciscan friar who was in the company of the said 
admiral; and that witness was asked by the said admiral the 
loan of a mule on which said friar was to travel to and carry 
on negotiations at the court; and that the mule was granted. 

On his departure, the admiral left his son Diego in 
the charge of witness and of a priest named Martin Sanchez.” 


The fact that Garcia Hernandez swore that no one in Palos 
knew Columbus, and the questions asked by Perez as to who he 
was and whence he came, prove that the latter had never before 
seen Columbus or his son Diego, and that that was the first 
visit of the admiral to La Rabida. That this visit was made 
not earlier than 1491 is proved by the postman Sebastian Rod- 
riguez travelling to Santa Fé, near Granada, to deliver the letter 
to the queen, whither Perez went fourteen days after to confer 
with her. On the arrival of Perez and, later on, of Columbus at 
Santa Fé, the conference was held, after which Isabella decided 
to grant ships to Columbus. All historians admit that this con- 
ference took place in- 1491. In fact, Columbus says, in the in- 
troduction to his Diary, that he was present when the Moors 
surrendered Granada, on the 2d of January, 1492; and that the 
order for the armament of the three caravels granted him was 
given in that same month of January. The camp, which in 
July, 1492, became the city of Santa Fé, only dated from the 
25th of February, 1492. 

Columbus did not go to La Rabida on his arrival in Spain, 
neither did he at once go to the royal court. In a letter given 
by Navarrete (page 263 of his second volume) Columbus says: 
“TI spent here in his royal court seven years disputing.” From 
1486 to 1492, both dates zuc/usive, there are seven years. In the 
description of his fourth voyage he says again: “I spent seven years 
in the royal court.” And in a letter given by Las Casas, in the thir- 
ty-second chapter of his first book, Columbus again gives testimony: 
“Your highness knows already that I spent seven years in your 
court importuning you.” In the following quotation from Colum- 
bus’s diary is given the exact date of his arrival at court: “On 
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the 20th of this month of January it will be just seven years 
since I came to serve their highnesses.” This entry was made 
on the 14th of January, 1493. Here the intention of Columbus 
was evidently to give not only the number of years and parts 
of years, as in the foregoing quotations, but the number of 
months and days. Thus it will be seen that the much-written- 
about contradictions of Columbus have no foundation in fact. 
His dates need only to be understood and harmonized to become 
a safe guide in establishing the chronology of the different 
events in his life. If on the 20th of January, 1493, it was just 
seven years since he had come to serve their highnesses, it fol- 
lows that that service must have begun on the 20th of January, 
1486. “It is evidently on this extract,” properly remarks Har- 
risse, “that the Bishop of Chiapas (Las Casas), by an erroneous 
calculation, has laid the foundation of his assertion that Colum. 
bus, having arrived at court on the 20th of January, 7485, began 
a terrible conflict,” etc. On the authority of Las Casas, many of 
the biographers of Columbus have taken it for granted that he 
arrived at the court of their Catholic majesties on the 20th of 
January, 1485, and thus have rendered unintelligible Columbus's 
several assertions. 

Knowing that he arrived in Spain in 1484, and that he entered 
the service of the court on the 20th of January, 1486, we will 
now endeavor to trace his whereabouts during the intervening 
period of nearly two years. Las Casas tells us that, “ before be- 
ing sheltered by the hospitality of the Duke of Medina-Celi, in 
his house at Puerta de Santa Maria, Columbus had visited the 
Duke of Medina-Sidonia in Seville.” And we also know from 
Las Casas that the Duke of Medina-Sidonia refused to embark 
in the enterprise of Columbus. The following letter in part ex- 
plains itself : = 


To the Most Reverend Senor the Cardinal of Spain, Archbishop 
of Toledo, etc. 


“Most REVEREND SENOR:I do not know if your lordship is 
aware of the fact that I kept in my house for a long time Christo- 
pher Columbus, who was travelling from Portugal on his way to 
France with the intention of asking the favor and assistance of 
the king of that country in his endeavor to discover the Indies. 
I myself had fitted out for him the three caravels which he 
asked of me; but as I saw that such an enterprise would be 
more properly undertaken by our lady the queen, I wrote to her 
highness from Rota, and she answered me that I should send 
Columbus to her. I did so at once, praying that, inasmuch as I 
had not undertaken it myself, and had directed Columbus to her 
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service, she would deign allow me a share in the venture; and 
that the fitting out and return of the expedition take place at 
the port of Santa Maria. Her highness received him and placed 
the affair in the hands of Alonso de Quintanilla, who wrote me 
that he did not consider the enterprise very promising, but that, 
if it should be undertaken, her highness would permit me to 
have an interest in it. After having carefully examined into the 
project of Columbus, she concluded to send him to discover the 
Indies. It is perhaps eight months since he started, and now he 
has returned by way of Lisbon, having found, and very com- 
pletely, all that he expected to find. All this I have learned 
but just now, and to convey such good news to her majesty I 
write you by Xuarez, and send to ask that she graciously allow 
me to send out every year some caravels. I beg of your lord- 
ship that you help me in this affair, inasmuch as it is due to my 
having detained Columbus and entertained him for two years in 
my house that so great a discovery has been made. Xuarez will 
explain things more in detail; and I beg you to believe him. 
May our Lord grant you all the protection that you desire. 
“We kiss the hand of your lordship. 
“Dated from the city of Cogolludo the 19th of March. 


“THE DUKE.” 


Columbus arrived in Palos, on his return from the first voy- 
age to America, on the 15th of March, 1493, and on the Iogth 
the Duke of Medina-Celi wrote the foregoing letter to Cardinal 
Mendoza, who was a kind of prime minister to Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Most of the biographers of Columbus, on the suppo- 
sition that he was received at court as early as January, 1485, 
are puzzled in assigning a time for the two years’ residence with 
the Duke of Medina-Celi mentioned in this letter. My under- 
standing of Columbus’s dates not only reconcile them one to 
another, but, I think, with all other contemporary documents. 
Thus, the expressions “ was travelling from Portugal,” “had di- 
rected him to her service,” “my having detained him for two 
years in my house,” contained in the letter, all indicate that 
shortly after having arrived in Spain Columbus had become the 
guest of the duke. In fact, we know his movements between 
January, 1486, and his departure for the Indies, sufficiently well 
to see that at no time during that period could he have resided 
two years at Puerta Santa Maria. The obvious meaning of the 
words “had directed him to her service,” is that the writer, 
the duke, had introduced him at court, and that Columbus was 
a stranger to Isabella when she received the letter from the 
duke. 

The court of Spain, owing to the continuous wars against 
the Moors, was erratic, scarcely ever remaining one year at a 
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time in the same place. Thus, we find it on the 20th and the 
23d of January, 1486, in Madrid, and during the winter of 1486 
and 1487 in Salamanca. The ordinary place of residence of 
Isabella from 1485 to 1490 was Cordova, and here it was that, 
according to the testimony of all historians, Columbus first pre- 
sented his petition to the sovereigns. A commission or junta 
of learned men was appointed to examine the project, presided 
over, according to Las Casas, by Fernando de Talavera, prior of 
the convent of Santa Maria del Prado, a Jeronimite friar and 
confessor to the queen. Talavera is known to have received the 
papal bulls appointing him Bishop of Avila not later than the 8th 
of March, 1486, and to have been consecrated and personally to 
have taken possession of his episcopal see soon after. Knowing 
this, we are obliged to conclude that the first of the many meet- 
ings of the junta must have taken place in the spring of 1486, 
because Las Casas denominated Talavera simply as e/ prior del 
Prado. Rodrigo Maldonado, who was a member of the junta, 
deposed in 1513: “Witness and e/ prior del Prado, and other 
learned men, littérateurs and mariners, conferred with the ad- 
miral.” Had Talavera, when he presided over the junta, been a 
bishop, Las Casas and Maldonado would have called him not ¢é/ 
prior del Prado, but el obispo de Avila, as he is called in many 
documents of a subsequent date. 

Talavera had no faith in Columbus’s projected discoveries. 
But happily, while he was visiting his diocese, another friar of 
the Dominican order, Diego de Deza, who was then Bishop 
of Zamora, afterwards known as the Bishop of Palencia, and 
preceptor to the heir apparent to the throne, became the 
leading spirit of the junta. In the autumn of 1486 the 
court moved to Salamanca, and there the meetings were re- 
sumed. The result was that, if the project of Columbus did 
not meet with the approval of the junta as a whole, it was 
upheld by many of its influential members, especially by Diego 
de Deza, Cardinal Mendoza, and a learned Franciscan astronomer 
named Antonio de la Marchena. Hence Las Casas says: “In a 
letter penned by himself, I saw that Columbus said that the 
Archbishop of Seville (when the letter was written Deza had 
been promoted to the archbishopric of that city), Don Diego de 
Deza, and the chamberlain, Juan Cabrero, had been the cause of 
their majesties being possessed of the Indies.” During the year 
1486 and the early months of 1487 Columbus was the guest of 
Alonso de Quintanilla, the royal treasurer, the very man _ into 
whose hands, the Duke of Medina-Celi says in his letter, the 
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queen “had placed the affair, and who at first thought it not 
very promising.” 

Let us hear Oviedo: “Columbus arrived at court and pre- 
sented himself at the house of Alonso de Quintanilla, the trea- 
surer of their Catholic majesties, who, touched by his poverty, 
caused food and whatever else he stood in need of to be given 
him.” This passage shows that the duke had not been very 
liberal in his hospitality to Columbus. While willing to patron- 
ize him, he had probably done little more than give him a 
shelter while the intended expedition was being fitted out. It is 
evident that he sent Columbus to the court penniless. It must 
have been during his stay with the duke that Columbus made a 
living by selling books in Andalusia, as Bernaldez tells us. 
Alonso de Quintanilla’s generous hospitality must likewise have 
been of short duration, for Las Casas says that “while at court 
Columbus was reduced to such poverty as to be obliged to live 
by his wits and the work of his hands; drawing mariners’ charts, 
which he sold to sailors.” Perhaps Columbus preferred inde- 
pendent poverty to the patronage of courtiers. Its interesting 
to follow the different steps which led him at last into the pre- 
sence of the king. The last lines of the thirtieth chapter of Las 
Casas’ Historia tells us how he made the acquaintance of one 
Romero, the major-domo of the Duke of Medina-Celi, who in- 
troduced him to his master. The duke recommended him by 
letter to the queen, who gave orders that he should be looked 
after by Alonso de Quintanilla. By Quintanilla he was intro- 
duced to Cardinal Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, the prime 
minister, through whose influence he obtained audience of the 
queen. The historian Gomara says: “ Through Alonso de Quin- 
tanilla Columbus had access to, and was heard by, Pedro Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza, and through Mendoza their highnesses gave 
audience to Columbus, and read his memorials.” , 

Modern Spaniards have repeatedly endeavored to prove that 
the committee sitting at Salamanca, called by them La /unta de 
Salamanca, approved the propositions of Columbus. But the fact 
that the pretended favorable decision was not acted upon, even 
after the siege of Malaga, when ships were easily obtainable; 
the assurances given by Columbus in his writings that, with few 
exceptions, his ideas were ridiculed by all; and the fact that, 
according to Las Casas, Columbus spent much time at court be- 
fore obtaining an answer, which was only when the monarchs 
were busily engaged in the wars of Granada, prove that there 
must have been much difference of opinion among the members 
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of the junta, and that no definite conclusion was reached. It is 
my belief that Columbus was put off by being told to wait. 
That his proposals were not definitely rejected is certain. For 
immediately after the sitting of the junta at Salamanca, and on 
the return of the king and queen to Cordova, in the spring of 
1487, his name was placed on the pay-roll as a servitor of the 
court. The royal treasurer’s books of that time were found at 
the beginning of this century, and contain the following entries: 


“ May 5, 1487. Paid to Christopher Columbus, a foreigner, 
who is doing certain things in the service of their highnesses: 3,000 
maravedis.” 


“ August 27, 1487. Paid to Christopher Columbus 4,000 ma- 
ravedis, to enable him to cometo court. By order of their high- 
nesses.” 


On the 3d of July he had received a similar sum, and still 
another on the 15th of October of that same year, always 
through the intervention of his good friend, Diego de Deza. He 
went according to orders received, we may suppose, to meet the 
king and queen at Malaga, which had surrendered on the 18th 
of August, 1487. But no time was then found by the monarchs 
to give serious attention to the projected undertaking of Colum- 


bus, and he soon returned to.Cordova, where in the fall of that 
year he contracted an alliance or mésalliance with Beatriz Enri- 
quez de Arana, by whom he became the father of his son 
Ferdinand the 15th of August, 1488. 

From May 5, 1487, to June 16, 1488, Columbus received 
out of the royal treasury 17,000 maravedis. The winds had 
probably never before been so favorable to the mariner from 
Genoa. He was drawing a handsome salary, and consorting 
with courtiers, bishops, cardinals, and kings, with fair prospects of 
soon seeing realized the cherished dream of his life. Still, in the 
early part of that year 1488, he wrote to the King of Portugal 
offering him his services. This we know from the answer he re- 
ceived, which I have already quoted, and from which I make 
another extract : 

“ AvIs, 20th of March, 1488. 


“To Christopher Columbus from the King: 

“We, Don John, by the grace of God King of Portugal, 
Sefior of Guinea, etc., salute you. We have seen the letter 
which you wrote to us, and the good-will and desire which you 
show of being in our service.” 


Columbus had not forgotten the fourteen years spent near 
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the court of Portugal in vain solicitations, or the duplicity of 
that same King John, who, after having pumped out of him all 
the information he thought necessary, had secretly dispatched 
an expedition to discover Cipango and the Indies. Columbus, 
who did not lack worldly cunning, but on the contrary united 
the simplicity of the dove with the wisdom of the serpent, must 
have chuckled to himself on the receipt of this letter at the 
prospect of paying the Portuguese monarch in his own coin, by 
practising on him a harmless deception. He had no thought of 
again entering the service of Portugal, but he saw the risk of 
being arrested if he entered that country without a safe-conduct 
from its king. His wits served him well, for he obtained that 
which he desired. From the testament of Diego Columbus we 
know that the wife of the great discoverer had. died in Lisbon, 
and was there buried in the monastery del Carmen, leaving be- 
hind her only surviving son Diego. Columbus desired to make 
a trip to Lisbon, settle his family affairs, and fetch his son to 
Spain. He went, but soon returned; for on the 12th of May, 
1489, the following order, which has been preserved in the city 
of Seville, was issued by the king and queen from Cordova : 


“Christopher Columbus has to come to this our court, and to 
other parts and places of these our kingdoms. . . . Hence 
we command you that, when he shall happen to pass through 
said cities, towns, and places, you lodge him well, and give him 
good apartments in which he and his may lodge without pay.” 


From this document it appears that Columbus had to pass 
through Seville on his way to Cordova, which makes it extreme- 
ly probable that he was on his way from one of the numerous 
ports of Andalusia—Palos, for example, near where his brother-in- 
law lived, or Santa Maria near Cadiz, in the domain,of his old friend 
the Duke of Medina-Celi. It cannot be supposed that the lar- 
gesses of Ferdinand and Isabella were then so magnificent as to 
enable Columbus to travel in state and with paid attendants. 
The royal command, therefore, that he and his should be lodged 
without charge to him, leads me to the conclusion that Columbus 
was then returning from Portugal with his son Diego—and with 
perhaps some other connection—whom we have seen he left be- 
hind with his mother, when he first left that country for Spain. 
These considerations, taken in connection with the letter of King 
John, in the absence of any indication of his whereabouts in 
Spain between the 16th of June, 1488, and the 12th of May, 
1489, fairly establish the fact that Columbus, between those two 
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dates, made the trip to Portugal for the purpose indicated 
above. 

At the beginning of 1488 Ferdinand and Isabella were absent 
in Aragon, and the fact that they were so occupied as not to be 
able to give him a hearing at that moment may have influenced 
Columbus to use the time, that would otherwise have been 
spent in idle waiting, in visiting Portugal. During 1488 Cor- 
dova was afflicted with an epidemic and with inundations which 
brought on a famine. This explains why no attention was then 
paid to the intended discoveries. When Columbus returned 
from Portugal the court was at Jaen, and Ferdinand, actively 
engaged in the siege of the city of Baza, very probably never 
thought of Columbus, who, there is little ‘reason to doubt, fol- 
lowed Isabella to the besieging camp, where she had arrived on 
the 7th of November. Baza fell on the 4th of December, 14809, 
and the Spanish army had scarcely been disbanded when, in the 
spring of 1490, ambassadors arrived from Portugal to arrange the 
betrothal of Alonso, heir apparent to the Portuguese throne, to 
the Infanta Isabella of Spain. A series of festivities celebrated 
on that occasion in Seville again precluded any attention being 
given to the affairs of Columbus, who, in his position of helpless 
dependence, could do no more than wait patiently. The fact 
that between May, 1489, and the end of 1491 no cash payments 
were made to Columbus; that Las Casas divides the seven years 
residence at court; and that mention is made by contemporary 
historians that Columbus had been at court before being 
sheltered by the Duke of Medina-Celi, makes it doubtful if a 
second visit was not paid by Columbus to his old host during 
the year 1490. It must have been about this time that he first 
decided to leave Spain, but gave up the idea for a while at the 
solicitation of the Bishop of Palencia. In a letter written by 
Columbus in December, 1504, he says: “ His lordship the Bishop 
of Palencia, Diego de Deza, was the one who caused their high- 
nesses to now possess the Indies, by inducing me to remain in 
Castile when I was already on my way to travel abroad.” If 
at all, however, Columbus enjoyed the duke’s hospitality but a 
short time ; for in the spring or summer of 1491 we find him 
again with the royal court before Granada, the siege of which 
place had begun early in that year. A fire having destroyed the 
Spanish encampment in July, and Granada giving no indication 
of an early surrender, the building of the beautiful city of Santa 
Fé was decided upon. Santa Fé was intended for the perma- 
nent quarters of the army to the end of the war. This was no 
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encouraging sign of a speedy termination of the siege, before 
the end of which Columbus could not hope to obtain the neces- 
sary ships to travel to the Indies. 

Columbus had now spent twenty years in fruitless solicitations 
in Portugal and in Spain; he was getting advanced in years, 
and decided on pressing the monarchs for a definite answer. 
The answer was given, but it crushed all hope from that quar- 
ter. “It all ended,” says he in a letter, by his “ projected en- 
terprise being turned into ridicule.” In the turmoil of this war 
of Granada—z.e., during 1490 and 1491—when “the court was 
in a constant state of migration,” and the Spanish nation, from 
the king and queen to the peasant, was engaged in a supreme 
effort to crush. for ever the power of the hated Moor in their 
country, it is no wonder that the foreigner, with his magnificent 
schemes, should be neglected and lost sight of. In a letter of 
his (see Las Casas, Hzstorta, chapter xxxii.) Columbus says 
that in Santa Fé he suffered from cold and hunger. He left 
Granada, and, passing through Cordova or Seville to get his son 
Diego, took the road to Palos, in the neighborhood of which 
lived Miguel de Muliarte and his wife, Violante Mufiiz, Colum- 
bus’s sister-in-law. It was his intention to leave his son in their 
charge, to bid farewell to Spain, travel to France and ask of its 
king, with whom he had been in correspondence, what he had 
failed to obtain in the Iberian peninsula. Columbus and his son 
arrived on foot at the convent: of La Rabida, and Dr. Garcia 
Hernandez and Juan Rodriguez have told us what there hap- 
pened them. 

Friar Juan Perez, invited by the queen, travels to Santa Fé, 
pleads with the queen, who consents to recall Columbus, and 
sends him twenty thousand maravedis by Diego Prieto, who con- 
signs them to Garcia Hernandez for Columbus (Las Casas). 
This sum was intended to defray Columbus’s travelling expenses 
and to enable him to appear at court in suitable attire. I will 
let Las Casas tell what happened on the arrival of Columbus: 


“Many investigations were again made, many persons met in 
consultation, information was asked of philosophers, astronomers, 
cosmographers, mariners, and pilots. These all, with one voice, 
proclaimed that the scheme was folly and vanity, and at every 
step mocked and ridiculed Columbus, as the admiral himself tes- 
tifies, time and again, in his letters to their highnesses. The 
difficulty of the undertaking being accepted was increased by the 
enormous remuneration Columbus demanded for his works, ser- 
vices, and industry: namely, that he should be raised to the 
rank of a nobleman, to the admiralty, viceroyalty, and perpetual 
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governorship of the lands he would discover, etc. These de- 
mands were then, as they would be now, to speak the truth, 
considered very great and royal. So little credence was given 
to the offer of Columbus that, at last, their highnesses dismissed 
him with a God speed you. It is believed that the Prior del Pra- 
do, Talavera, was the principal cause of this last dismissal of 
Columbus. Having been dismissed by their highnesses, Colum- 
bus bade farewell to those who had been his upholders, and 
took the road to Cordova with the determination of going to 
France to do as we have said above.” 


Alessandro Geraldini was an Italian prelate, who about the 
year 1488 had been engaged as tutor to the daughters of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and who was in 1491 a member of the royal 
household. Somewhere in the year 1520 and 1521, being then 
Bishop of Santo Domingo in Hispaniola, he wrote his J/tinera- 
rium in Latin; an extract from which, describing the junta of 
Santa Fé, will be found interesting : 


“ Being moved to it by that distinguished man, Brother Juan 
de Marchena, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella sent for 
Columbus, who came to them in a few days. The opinions of 
the leading personages who had met in council differed. Many 
of the Spanish bishops, basing their opinion on the authority of 
Nicolaus 4 Lyra, and on that of St. Augustine, who affirm that 
there are no antipodes, thought Columbus plainly guilty of 
heresy. I, who was then young, happened to be behind Diego 
[Pedro?] Cardinal Mendoza. And I told him that Nicolaus 4 
Lyra was a brilliant theologian, and Aurelius Augustine was great 
for his learning and sanctity, but that of cosmography he knew 
nothing, inasmuch as the Portuguese had travelled to the end of 
the other hemisphere, and that, having left behind our arctic 
pole, had, beneath it, discovered the antarctic. That they had 
found the torrid zone everywhere inhabited ; that exactly at the 
antipodes they had discovered new stars.” 


“Among the persons who helped Columbus at the court,” 
says Las Casas, “and who desired that his affair should have a 
favorable termination, was Louis de Santangel.”” This worthy 
Aragonese gentleman went to the queen, made her a speech in 
terse Castilian. This speech he no doubt had prepared in writing, 
as was customary in presenting petitions to monarchs. It is too 
long to insert here, but it can be found in the thirty-second chapter 
of the Historia of Las Casas, from whom I continue to quote: 


“As the Catholic queen knew that Santangel had naught but 
a good intention and zeal for her service, she expressed herself 
as well pleased with the advice he gave her, and said that she 
thought well of following it, but that for the present the affair 
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would have to be postponed till she could have a little quiet 
and rest. ‘However,’ said the queen, ‘if you think, Santangel, 
that this man [Columbus] will not suffer to wait any longer, I 
am willing that the jewels of my wardrobe be pledged as security 
for the loan of the money necessary for the equipment of the 
expedition, and that he start at once.’ Louis de Santangel bent 
his knee, and kissed the hand of her highness. ‘There is no 
need to pledge the jewels of your highness,’ he said; ‘I shall 
deem it but a small service to your highness, and to my lord 
the king, to loan the sum out of my own estate, provided you 
send for Columbus, who, I fear, has already departed.’ Straight- 
way the queen dispatched a horseman on the track of Columbus 
to bring him back to the court. He was found at the bridge 
called de Pifios, two leagues from Granada, and when he re- 
turned with the messenger he was received with great joy by 
Santangel. The queen having learned of the return of Columbus, 
at once commanded her secretary, Juan de Coloma, to expedite 
matters; to draw up an agreement, and make all the prepara- 
tions which Columbus would tell him were necessary for his 
voyage.” 


Friar Antonio de la Marchena was a learned astronomer and 
cosmographer, whose accomplishments were not unknown to the 
court. When Columbus was about to start on his second voyage 
the monarchs of Spain proposed him as a fit person to accom- 
pany the expedition in the office of official astronomer. On the 
sth of September, 1493, Isabella wrote to Columbus: 


“Tt seems to us that it would be well for you to take along 
a good astronomer, and that Antonio de la Marchena would be 
the proper person, as he is a good astronomer, and he has al- 
ways appeared to us to be of your way of thinking. We enclose 
a letter for him.” 


The letter intended for Antonio reads as follows: 


“DEVOTO RELIGIOSO:* Because we have confidence in your 
learning we would like you, as he will tell or write you, to ac- 
company Christopher Columbus, our admiral, in the voyage he is 
about to undertake to the islands and to mainland he has dis- 
covered, and to those he may discover, and that you remain in 
these new-found countries for some time. We shall write to your 
provincial and custodian that you may receive permission to 
make the voyage.” 


That he was of the same mind as Columbus is shown by a 
letter Las Casas quotes, wherein Columbus says to the Spanish 
monarchs that during the seven years he spent importuning 


* A beautiful Spanish address to a person belonging to a religious community, untrans- 
latable into English. 
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them, “no one was found who did not say that my enterprise 
was false except Friar Antonio de la Marchéna.” Further on he 
says that all save the friar ridiculed him. Las Casas adds: “I 
could never find out to what order Marchena belonged. Neither 
did I succeed in finding out when, how, or in what manner he 
helped Columbus.” Had Las Casas seen the queen’s letter he 
would have known that, like Juan Perez of the convent of La 
Rabida, Antonio was a Franciscan, for no other body of relig- 
ious call their superior ‘‘ custodian.” 

The biographers of Columbus, copying one another, make of 
Antonio de la Marchena one man with Juan Perez; or, as they 
call him, Juan Perez de la Marchena. That they were two dis- 
tinct persons is plain from the documents herein given. An- 
tonio was a friend of Columbus from the beginning of his 
residence at court. Juan Perez never saw Columbus before the 
meeting at La Rabida. Antonio de la Marchena was a learned 
astronomer and cosmographer. Describing the meeting of Juan 
Perez with Columbus at La Rabida, Las Casas says: “Juan 
Perez not understanding Columbus when he spoke of astronomy, 
he sent for Garcia Hernandez.” Las Casas knew Juan Perez to 
be a Franciscan, but he could never find out to what order 
Antonio de la Marchena belonged. Juan Perez in early docu- 
ments—the writings of Columbus, for example, or in the deposi- 
tion of Garcia Hernandez—is never said to be de la Marchena. 
Another witness, one who knew him personally, Arias Perez Pin- 
zon, calls him simply Juan Perez. 

Columbus took possession of the three caravels that were to 
serve in the discovery of the new world on the 30th of April, 
1492, in the presence of nine witnesses, whose names appear in 
full in a document drawn up by a notary. One of these wit- 
nesses was the monk of La Rabida, and his name is given as 
Fuan Perez, not as “ Juan Perez de la Marchena.” 

It was Geraldini of whom Rodrigo de Figueroa wrote to 
Philip II. in 1520: “The Bishop Geraldini is altogether use- 
less; he has no more sense than a child, and needs a coad- 
jutor.”* And Geraldini was the first one to append to the 
name of Juan Perez the words “de la Marchena,” to confound 
him with the Antonio of that name. Gomara, who is taken 
to task by Las Casas for having misrepresented facts, follows 
in the tracks of Geraldini. 

It is possible that both friar Juan Perez and friar Antonio 
may have borne the appellation de Ja Marchena. It has al- 


* See Harrisse’s Christoph Colomd, vol. i. cap. 368. 
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ways been the custom of at least one branch of the Francis- 
can order to set aside the patronymics of their members, and 
to give them on the occasion of their reception in the com- 
munity a new Christian name, sometimes followed by that of 
the place of their origin. Thus, we have among the Italians 
San Giuseppe da Cupertino, Fra Agostino da Montefeltro, etc. 
The Spaniards of Columbus’s time may have had both an An- 
tonio and a Juan Perez de la Marchena. Marchena was a con- 
siderable town in Castile. But that they were two distinct per- 
sons, Franciscan friars, and friends of Columbus, must be accepted 
as an historical fact. 

I am glad to say that much of what I have written about 
them is borrowed from Harrisse, who has corrected the error in- 
to which Irving, Prescott, Roselly de Lorgues, Gilmary Shea, 


and others have fallen. 
L. A. DUTPO; 


Jackson, Miss. 





HOME RULE AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE when introducing*his Home Rule bill de- 
clared that there were only two ways of governing Ireland, coer- 
cion or conciliation. He asked the people of Great Britain, 
through their representatives, which policy they preferred. It is 
reasonable to suppose that he spoke with a full sense of his re- 
sponsibility. His experience is greater than that of any other 
English statesman; his knowledge of the science of government, 
beyond all comparison, wider and more profound. 

His opponents met him with the answer that there was a 
middle way, that conciliation could be combined with coercion, 
that the first duty of government was to restore law and order 
and thereby pave the way for remedial legislation. TMe majority 
of the English representatives adopted the latter view against 
the judgment of Scotland* and the resentment of Ireland. 

Shortly after the present government came into power Mr. 
Gladstone was able to point out that the verdict of the civilized 
world endorsed his policy. He had the opinion of the United 
States in his favor, the opinion of every country in Europe, the 
opinion of every colony of the British crown. 

A young Irishman, Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, elicited from every 
part of the globe a remarkable consensus of opinion on the 


* The Scotch are now asking Home Rule for Scotland; a bill was brought in this 
session by some of the Scotch members. 
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treatment of the persons sentenced to imprisonment under the 
Crimes Act. Practically the world condemned the punishing of 
these men at all, and not merely the mode of punishing them. 
Because if they were criminals, as Mr. Balfour contended, they 
should be punished in accordance with the laws. But if they 
should not be punished in accordance with the laws, it could 
only be because they were not criminals. I don’t see how this 
conclusion can be avoided. 

This certainly seems to have been the view of Englishmen 
who went over to Ireland to encounter risks similar to those 
that Irishmen were incurring every day. After all, they were 
only asserting the right of public meeting, the right of petition, 
and the liberty of the press. All these rights, won by two re. 
volutions, were violated by the Crimes Act and the tribunal con- 
stituted under it. 

By construction of law any meeting may be treated as a 
conspiracy; but the accused in such cases have, under an indict- 
ment, the protection of a jury. To obviate this inconvenience 
trial by jury was abolished, for the purposes of the Crimes Act, 
and a new tribunal created, consisting of two executive magis- 
trates dismissable without notice. To expect any one to believe 
that such a tribunal would act impartially between the executive 
and the accused is to suppose him a fool. Yet Mr. Balfour 
for years asked the collective wisdom of the empire to believe this. 

The right of petition presupposes the right of public meeting, 
and is of no value without it. This is self-evident. Then as to 
the press: press offences were created by the Crimes Act. This 
has been denied, but when the act made the bare publication of 
the proceedings of a suppressed branch of the Land League an 
offence punishable with six months’ imprisonment it certainly 
created a new crime. Any publication may be held as evidence 
of a consPiracy at common law; but to make it the subject of 
summary jurisdiction, as that has been done by the Crimes Act, 
is virtually creating it a new offence. It would be no greater 
violation of constitutional usage and precedent to send a news- 
paper proprietor before a court-martial on account of something 
that appeared in his paper. 

English opinion has, in consequence of such a departure from 
the principles of British law and the undoubted oppression of 
individuals which has resulted from it, been steadily flowing to 
the side of Mr. Gladstone. Every one expects that the verdict 
of 1886 will be reversed at the general election; so that Home 
Rule seems safe. 
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That it can be made safe there is every reason to believe; 
but this can only be done by making the judgment of the Eng- 
lish people a permanent and deeply-seated conviction that will 
tolerate no delays or subterfuges, no obstruction from enemies, 
no apostasies of friends. American sentiment is with Mr. Glad- 
stone, but it can also be made an irresistible force in the com- 
ing conflict without violating in any way the comity of nations. 
The daily press has pointed out in articles of conspicuous ability 
how such aid can be afforded. But if precedents were wanted 
for such assistance, England herself supplies them. Nay more, 
she has allowed the Foreign Enlistment act to sleep when 
friendly powers were in hot water with their subjects. 

The struggle will not be ended at the polls. Lord Randolph 
Churchill recounted in the press and on the platform the 
methods by which Home Rule could be defeated—obstruction in 
the Commons, rejection in the Lords, and by the stirring up of 
a religious war in Ireland. Lord Salisbury, who possesses the 
power of appropriating the ideas of other men and urging them 
with as much vehemence and passion as if they were original, 
proclaimed this policy at esoteric meetings of the Tory party 
and in the exoteric meetings to which the Liberal Unionists are 
admitted. 

However, no one has seriously taken into account the threat 
of an Orange rebellion, even with Lord Wolseley at its head. 
But obstruction in the House of Commons, or the rejection of 
the measure in the House of Lords, would become elements 
of extreme importance, unless the English people were swayed 
by a burning and imperious conviction of its necessity. They 
displayed such a feeling in the old Reform days, and before its 
power privileges resting upon the authority and prestige of cen- 
turies vanished like a dream. Similarly of other English meas- 
ures. But it is by no means so clear that an Irish measure 
would enjoy the same fortune. 

There was a strong feeling evoked in England in 1880 when 
the Lords threw out Mr. Forster’s Compensation for Disturbance 
bill. People spoke of reforming that august body much as they 
would speak of dismissing a fraudulent board of directors or 
enjoining a refractory parish vestry. The Pall Mall Gazette, then 
a Tory paper, was so much moved by such threats as to express 
serious regret that the House of Lords should expose itself to 
peril for a few worthless Irish peers and the herd of brutal land- 
lords behind them. 

This incident seems to deserve fuller consideration as showing 
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how English opinion may rise and fall on Irish questions. The 
year 1880 was one of acute distress among the agricultural popu. 
lation in certain districts of Ireland. Americans can remember 
the time, for they did their own part in relieving it. The impor. 
tant measure of land reform contemplated by Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration could not be prepared for some time, and cer- 
tainly could not be passed for at least a year. Mr. Forster, 
his Irish secretary, introduced a measure that might put some 
check upon eviction pending the passing of the land act. It was 
a fact of social economy in Ireland, as certain as a law of 
nature, that landlords would take advantage of the distress to 
depopulate their estates. To provide against this Mr. Forster's 
bill proposed to render eviction for non-payment of rent a dis- 
turbance within the meaning of the act of 1870, which would 
entitle the evicted tenants to compensation, as on notice to quit. 
But the act was to be limited to certain distressed districts, and 
the tenants, in order to obtain the benefit of it, should prove 
that their inability to pay the rent was due to the distress pre- 
vailing. It will, therefore, be seen that it was a very paltry way 
of meeting a momentous crisis. But the House of Lords in its 
besotted blindness contemptuously rejected even this. 

If that illustrious body were then and there put an end to 
no institution that has passed away exhibits such an _inglorious 
close as theirs would have done. The old oligarchies that fell 
amid popular execration from time to time in the history of the 
world, much as they were hated, were not despised in the hour 
of ruin. In their last moments they possessed something of the 
majesty and menace of a dying lion. But the peers of England 
were courageous enough to refuse mercy, haughty enough to re- 
fuse justice to pauper serfs, to whom a thankless soil and rapa- 
cious masters hardly allowed a bare subsistence in the most 
favorable years. Yet the English people, satisfied with a few 
unmeaning threats, allowed that house of folly and pride to tri- 
umph over their good name. 

We should not lose sight of the issue of the great agitation 
for repeal. It was at one time, at least, as great a power as 
the present movement. It had behind it a population nearly 
twice as numerous; and a leader that held a position which no 
other popular Ifishman has ever attained. The old Reform agi- 
tation of England owed its success to O’Connell as much as to 
any English leader. There was no great public meeting in Eng- 
land at which he was not the principal speaker, there was no 
debate in Parliament to which he did not contribute the chief 
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influence. His picture in the Reform Club among the Reform 
leaders attests the greatness of his services and the estimation of 
his English allies. 

He was, therefore, justified in expecting that his efforts for 
Repeal would command success. And they did to an extent 
not generally known. Lord John Russell, the leader of the 
Whig party, proposed to him a federal arrangement similar to 
that which is the basis of Home Rule. It is not necessary to 
consider what prevented the settlement. It may be that the 
famine tested Lord John’s sincerity. It certainly paralyzed 
O’Connell. It was not the first time that a solitude made a 
peace in Ireland. 

There was a proposal made in 1885 by Lord Carnarvon, an 
ex-cabinet-minister and an ex-lord-lieutenant of Ireland, for an 
alliance with Mr. Parnell, with a measure of Home Rule asa 
condition of the bond between the high contracting parties. 
It has been pretended that Lord Carnarvon acted solely on his 
own motion and without authority from Lord Salisbury in these 
negotiations. It is hard to believe that a man going back to Ire- 
land as lord-lieutenant would embarrass himself by negotiations 
upon which he had no authority to enter. He had before his 
eyes the failures of predecessors of great ability to carry on 
government without any such entanglement. He could hardly 
hope for success with it. It must, then, be concluded that he 
was empowered to treat when he approached Mr. Parnell. 

Yet quickly upon this appearance of adjustment followed the 
extraordinary régime instituted by the present government in 
1886, having for its purpose to prove to the world that Home 
Rule was the hollow pretence of a few agitators seeking their 
own ends. The truth is that the Tories felt the power of the 
national demand, they knew that it should be dealt with either 
by themselves or by the Liberals, and they desired to secure 
the advantage arising from the settlement of the difficulty. If 
they succeeded they looked forward to a long era of Tory rule. 

It is quite immaterial to consider why the negotiations failed. 
All that is being contended for is, that the mere fact that an 
Irish question has been seriously taken up by an English 
leader is not necessarily a proof that its settlement is at hand. 
In 1885 the Tories thought some measure of Home Rule 
would be the right policy for Ireland; in 1886 they thought 
a perpetual coercion act, and the distant promise of an illusory 
county councils act, would be the right policy. 

It is not at all upon English leaders the success of Home 
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Rule depends. It has been brought nearer to success by Mr. 
Gladstone, perhaps vastly nearer to success, than it would have 
been without him. But does it not look as if there was some- 
thing of the nature of a scramble between the two great parties 
as to which of them should anticipate the other; if not in dis- 
posing of it, at least in using it? There is no question as to 
the sincerity of Mr. Gladstone. At the present moment the 
majority of the English people seem to be strongly in favor 
of Home Rule. But is it so certain that it will be granted by 
the next Parliament, and that the English people will not 
change or modify their present opinion ? 

If the House of Lords throws out the bill, what then? Ask 
for the creation of a batch of peers, on the old Reform bill pre- 
cedent? That suggestion may be summarily dismissed. The 
number of peers required to change the minority to a majority 
would be vastly in excess of those required in 1831-2. True, 
life-peerages can now be created, and the objection would not 
be so great as if the house were to be flooded with noble lords 
of the continental kind of nobility. These poor men would not 
transmit their coroneted poverty to descendants who would have 
every reason to curse the hour that they were born. But it 
would be as easy to abolish the House of Lords as to commit 
what would be justly regarded as an inexpiable crime against 
the sentiment of the British nation. 

What Mr. Gladstone would probably do is to ask for a disso- 
lution in order that the constituencies would send him back with 
an imperative message to control the Lords. This would be in 
accordance with constitutional precedent. But there would be 
some delay before this could be done. The estimates for the 
year should be provided for. Certain measures of a necessary 
and more or less formal character should be passed. Such mea- 
sures and the estimates would afford unusual, and then for the 
first time discovered, grounds for discussion. The vast, compli- 
cated, and various relations of the empire would probably receive 
attention from members whose exertions had previously been 
confined to cheers or cries of “divide.” Every hour of delay 
the opponents of Home Rule would count a gain. 

This is the plan of campaign opened by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, endorsed by Lord Salisbury, and accepted with confi- 
dence by the party. No one in England, at least, can call it 
anything but legitimate warfare. It is the course invariably taken 
when the opposition wishes to give the country time to realize 
a government measure in all its bearings. It was the course 
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taken in all the measures dealing with the representation of the 
people since Lord John Russell’s last reform bill—that measure 
which heralded Mr. Disraeli’s famous leap in the dark. In this 
art, which has come to be called obstruction since Irish mem- 
bers adopted it, the present leader of the House of Commons 
proved himself a past-master. It may be used long enough to 
wear down the vitality of the marvellous old man to whom Ire- 
land is looking with all expectancy, and the world with unbound- 
ed interest, to close a quarrel that was old before many of the 
states of Europe sprang into existence, and Columbus opened a 
passage to the west. 

Such a purpose should be defeated; and for this the support 
of the people of the United States is incomparably more effec- 
tive than any other agency. It was instrumental in passing the 
Land act of 1881, and making Home Rule the burning ques- 
tion of the hour. Perfect preparation is the best means of 
shortening a conflict. If the opponents of Home Rule find that 
Ireland can rely upon the American people not for a day, but 
for every election until the struggle terminates, they will aban- 
don the unavailing contest. They know that the institutions 
which they profess to have so much at heart are in danger. In 
the future the most they can hope to obtain is what judicious 
compromise can save. A protracted struggle, causing exaspera- 
tion and ending in defeat, will not be the way to secure such a 
compromise. 

GEORGE MCDERMOT. 





“T AM THE WAY.” 
‘*T have chosen the way of truth.”—Ps. cxviii. 30. 
THE DISCIPLE. 


YET many say, dear Lord, that Thou art hard to find; 
Although of guiding foot-prints surely there’s no lack. 


THE MASTER. 


Those only miss Me who to truth’s plain way are blind, 
And in their pride refuse to tread the beaten track. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 





BY THE ROANOKE. 


BY THE ROANOKE. 


THE Roanoke had broadened and deepened here where the 
canoes were tied to water-willows whose reddening bark told 
that the warm blood of the opening spring was blushing through 
their veins. Up near the village the river had made its last 
dash, amid much foaming over the mighty rocks that barred its 
way, and a little farther down it had parted, still turbulently, to 
make the group of small islands through whose bare trees the 
massive irons of the new bridge shone like golden bars in the 
afternoon sunshine; but here the current flowed silently and 
the yellow waters spread into a broader sheet. Beyond the ca- 
noes stood the great stone piers of what had once been a ,rail- 
road bridge until the wrath of mountain-fed floods had risen 
against it and swept it away, leaving these pillars to show what 
the river could do in its might. Some evergreen vine, brought 
down perchance by the same fierce torrent, had found lodge- 
ment in the stones of the central pier, and now was crowning it 
in wreathing gracefulness and giving to it the dignity of a ruin 
whose bareness nature has taken upon herself to clothe. In the 
middle of the stream two fishermen, in blue shirts and battered 
hats, were paddling their light boat to the fish-slides to set them 
for the night’s catch of shad, and the faint plash of their oars 
was the only sound except the swish of the water against the 
chained canoes that struggled to be free. Peace in its deepest 
quiet reigned over the scene, and the two who sat in one of 
the moored canoes sat silently at this moment, so at one with 
each other and with nature that they were unconscious of hav- 
ing lost the need of speech. Presently on the stillness came the 
sound of a violin and then the notes of a clear soprano. 

“That is Anne singing,” said Clare, looking at her companion. 
“Listen how sweet it is.” 


“Oh! listen to the mocking-bird” 


sang the voice in notes no mocking-bird could imitate, while in 
the pauses between the stanzas the musician played on his 
violin variations and trillings on the theme. But the music, sweet 
as it was, had broken the spell which had held the two in its 
silent power, and, rising, they started homeward. As they walked, 
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keeping a sort of time to the air, which became more and’ more 
distinct, they reached the cabin where, seated in the doorway, 
was a young mulatto, the village fiddler, and standing beside 
him, so that he had to look a trifle upward and backward to 
see her, was the singer—a quadroon she must have been, for the 
dark blood in her veins but gave the deep olive to her clear 
skin and the raven waviness to her hair; and perchance the 
submission of a race of slaves softened the gleam of the large 
and lustrous black eyes. Beautiful she was in figure and in face, 
and the man who played the accompaniment to her song did 
so without looking at his instrument, for his face was turned 
upward to hers, and his deep eyes were filled only with the 
thought of her. 

Instinctively Clare stopped; hoping that they could see and 
listen without interrupting the pose and the music; but Anne 
saw her, and ceased singing so suddenly that the man put down. 
his instrument, and, glancing toward them, rose instantly in cheer- 
ful deference of greeting. 

“ That was beautiful, Anne,” Clare said with the graciousness 
which endeared her to all the negroes about her, “And now 
sing ‘ Aileen Alanna,’ won’t you? I want Mr. Parmelee to hear 
you. : 

Only the fiddler saw the glance which the girl threw at Par- 
melee, who looked away. 

“T cayn’t sing that this evenin’, Miss Clare,” she answered. 
“Le’ me sing ‘Gypsy Countess’ for you.” 

“ But that is a duet,” remonstrated Clare, “and not half so 
sweet as the other.” 

“Oh! I kin sing both parts,” Anne declared with the confi- 
dence born of power, and nodding to the fiddler, whose eyes sel- 
dom left her face, they began the old ballad. While she sang 
she might herself have been the gypsy maiden, so alive were 
her face and voice with the sadness of a woman who, under a 
ban of race, loves one above her, yet only half trusts him. while 
she listens to his pleadings. Before she had sung the first stan- 
za the tears were dropping from the eyes of one of her listen- 
ers, brought by the infinite pathos of her tones, and perhaps it 
was the sight of them that made Mr. Parmelee say hastily: 

“Come, Clare, it is too late to be standing here. Anne, you 
will have to sing for us some other time.” 

“He didn’ eben say ‘ Thankee!’” exclaimed the fiddler, crest- 
fallen; “ an’ I thought he’d ’a’ gi’en you some money.” 

“T’d ’a’ flung it in ’is face ef he had,” the girl replied fierce- 
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ly ; and not all the persuasion of her lover could make her sing 
again that day. 


When Parmelee and Clare reached the high bluff on which 
the town stood some distance farther up, they turned and looked 
backward over the plantation they had just been wandering 
through. The landscape stretched before them in a flatness that 
had in it no suggestion of tameness. The course of the hidden 
river, and the windings of the stream which ran its sluggish way 
through the meadows to join it, were marked by tall beeches 
draped in wild grapevines, and reed-like willow bushes interlaced 
with the bramble and blackberry which a few weeks hence 
would make a starry whiteness of bloom amid the green that 
then would clothe the earth; but now all was brown, in every 
varying shade and tint, from the dull yellow of the newly- 
ploughed fields to the reddened trunks of trees and the bronze 
of swelling buds. Around the great gray barns flocks of white 
pigeons fluttered, seeking their homes for the night; and the 
wreathing smoke from negro cabins rose and melted into the 
mist that was already obscuring the horizon’s skirting of blue- 
green pines. 

The peace that had hovered over the river scene was about 
them still and seemed to have become a visible presence in the 
person of the young girl, as she stood in the careless pose of 
one a trifle wearied, her hands clasped loosely before her, her 
large black hat pushed back from her shining hair and the blue 
of the sky itself in the wide-open eyes which gazed afar off, 
alight with calm happiness. 

Parmelee stood apart from her, and while he watched her 
standing there, so perfectly a part and crown of the fair world 
that lay around her, a sense of his own unworthiness came to 
him; one of those impulses to contrition and amendment, stir- 
rings of the Divine recoil from evil within each one of us, arose 
in his soul. 

“Clare,” he said suddenly, “how is it possible for a girl as 
pure as you are to love a fellow like me?” 

She looked at him in surprise; this note of humility was a new 
one in his relations with her. From the time that the grown 
school-boy had tolerated her childish adoration until the man 
told her of his love he had always accepted her devotion as in 
some sort his due, and she had sometimes the sense that he 
loved her in an apologetic way to himself, as if he were wasting 
his talents, just as she knew he felt he was doing in remaining 
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in this remote Southern village. She had felt this for him and 
had warned him more than once that he should seek a more 
brilliant marriage, wishing sadly that he would scout her warning 
more vigorously than he had ever done. But now that for the 
first time he was calling himself unworthy of her—being a 
woman—she never felt so ready to give herself, and, drawing near 
to him, she said, almost in a whisper: 

“How is it possible that I should not, Wilson?” Then with 
a sudden transition to coquetry she added: 

“JT wish I knew how not to—then I wouldn’t.”’ 

She expected some light answer, but he said, still in his hum- 
bled tone: 

“T wish I knew how to love you better, sweetheart—then I 
would.” 

She slipped her hand through his arm and walked close be- 
side him. 

“Ts anything troubling you that I ought to know?” she 
asked, with the sweet gravity of a woman conscious of the 
strength of her love to.meet any demand that he whom she 
loved could make upon it. 

“Do you think you ought to know my past life?” he asked, 
smiling down on her tenderly. He could see, though the dusk 
was gathering, that the face upraised to his was full of love and faith. 

“Yes,” she said, “just as much of it as you feel that you 
ought to tell me.” 

“And how about my present life away from you?” 

She laughed a happy little laugh. 

“There hasn’t been much of it spent away from me since 
Christmas,” she answered. “But there should be nothing for 
you and me to conceal from each other now, should there?” 
she asked, growing grave again. 

Though they had entered the village street by this time, he 
took her hand and, raising it to his lips, kissed it in the twilight. 

“There never shall be from now on,” he said solemnly; 
and at. that moment he believed his own words almost as im- 
plicitly as he knew she believed them. 

Clare became suddenly conscious of the lateness of their walk 
when she saw the lamps already lighted at home, and thought 
with a little tremor of the disapproval she would see on her 
mother’s face when she met her. Indeed, Clare had an uneasy 
sense that she was living in an atmosphere of maternal disappro- 
bation these days. There was a sort of intangible breach widen- 
ing daily between mother and daughter. 
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Mrs. Montfort was a rigidly pious woman; that everybody in 
the village acknowledged, though her children had an idea that 
somehow, despite their mother’s devoutness, she and they must 
be most miserable sinners, and that their way as transgressors 
was a wofully hard one. For the announcement of the priest’s 
rare visits—he came but once in six months—was a signal for 
the household to be plunged into gloom lest some member of it 
should fail to prepare adequately for the reception of the Sacra- 
ments. Texts of Scripture, setting forth God’s searching out of 
hidden sins and his vengeance on the sinner, were read and their 
impressiveness enhanced by legends of the awful fate which had 
overtaken many who received the Sacraments unworthily, until 
the children thought of Confession and Communion as mysteries 
so exacting as to make their warm young blood run cold with 
fear. The priest himself, a gentle, simple-minded man, thought 
with dread of the hour he must spend listening to and quiet- 
ing as best he could the possible and impossible scruples Mrs. 
Montfort poured forth to him, and the penitent generally ended 
the day of confession with a prostrating- nervous headache, with 
the natural result that the irritability of which she accused her- 
self with so many sighs and tears became more and more un- 
controllable. As her daughter Clare grew up, given to coura- 
geous thinking, this strict—almost terrified—observance of the 
letter of the law, and constant insistence on the justice of God, 
began to make religion appear a slavery to the young girl. 
“Better no God at all than one so petty as this!” she said to 
herself once, after witnessing her mother’s torment of scrupulosity ; 
and with the superficial judgment of youth she began to ques- 
tion all the rules of the church, because her mother’s practices, 
as a superlatively pious Catholic, seemed to her contrary to rea- 
son and common sense. 

Everything helped this growing tendency to indifference ; 
there was no wise confessor to guide her, and all her friends 
were of that large class of Protestants who treat the affairs of 
the soul with an easy nonchalance, to be considered perfunctorily 
for an hour or two on Sundays. Mrs. Montfort was troubled at 
her daughter’s lack of devotion, but her anxiety became grief 
when she saw that she was becoming seriously attached to Wil- 
son Parmelee; and, while she waited for her in the dusk that 
afternoon, she decided to remonstrate with her more earnestly 
than she had yet done. 

“It doesn’t matter about a man’s having religion, mamma,” 
Clare declared, with oracular wisdom, after listening to her 
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mother’s talk that night in their own room; “men never are 
pious, anyhow. Look at papa, good and kind and dear as he was: 
I never saw him receive Holy Communion but once in my life.” 

“Ah! but Clare, he had the faith; he had what the best 
Protestant lacks; and he died contrite and believing, although, 
alas! the priest did not reach him in time.” 

And the widow’s face whitened with the anguish of that last 
fatal delay. Clare was not looking at her mother or she would 
not have said lightly, as if dismissing the subject: 

“T never knew a practical Catholic man’’—she had known 
only three Catholic men in her life—“and I would just as soon 
marry a good Protestant as a bad Catholic. Though, to tell the 
truth,” she continued, smiling, ‘“‘ Wilson’s religion is not enough 
to give any one any uneasiness. He would not care if I were a 
Mohammedan.” 

Such airy treatment as this of a matter so paramount shocked 
Mrs. Montfort into silence. Herself one of those to whom 
piety seems to come at their birth, she had no experience to 
give her an insight into her daughter’s soul and show her that 
it had not yet awakened to its deepest needs. Conversion as of 
hardened sinners she knew about, but of that other conversion 
of the young and happy who have been so shielded from sorrow 
as to have no dread of it, and so protected from temptation 
as to be ignorant of their own weakness until some supreme 
moment comes when the _ sorrow-laden heart finds the world 
a void, or the untried soul must make its choice between 
right and wrong, and when in this flood of many waters the 
creature stretches lame hands of faith toward the Creator, 
and so is lifted into safety—of such conversion as this Mrs. 
Montfort could not know, and at this moment she felt that 
she had lived in vain since a child of hers could set aside 
a law of the church with scarcely a recognition that to dis- 
obey it was a thing to think twice about. 

The pain of the thought lined her face into misery which 
startled her daughter as she looked upon it. 

“OQ mamma!” she exclaimed, hurrying to her side, “don’t 
look like that. Wilson and I have no idea of marrying for 
years to come, and maybe he will become a Catholic by that 
time. I ask our Blessed Lady for his conversion every night 
of my life.” 

The child-like faith of the last speech served in a measure to 
reassure the mother, and, putting her arm about her child, she 
knelt with her before a picture of that other most blessed of 
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mothers and prayed for guidance and strength. Clare left her 
mother still at her devotions and soon fell asleep, but the older 
woman watched far into the night in anxiety and prayer. 


Il. 


There was no sound of song or violin in the cabin by the 
river that chill November night, though the singer and the 
musician were both there. 

“Hit doan make no diffunce ter me "bout de baby, Anne,” 
the man was saying, as he leaned toward her while she rocked 
carelessly to and fro before the fire of blazing logs; “an’ how 
come you woan marry me so I kin he’p you take keer o’ it? 
You an’ yo’ mammy cayn’t do it by yo’se’ves, an’ you know dat 
white man ain’t gwine s’port his chile. He done furgot you 
an’ hit bofe—clean furgot you.” 

A gleam of indescribable emotion shone in the girl’s great 
dark eyes. 

“Wot make you say he’s furgot me?” she asked, pausing in 
her rocking; “how come you say he ain’t goin’ s’port his chile?” 

“’Ca’se I hearn ’em teasin’ uv ’im in de barber’s shop Sat’d’y 
night *bout his gwine git married right off,” the man replied 
with the air of one bringing forward a conclusive proof. But 
the girl betrayed no surprise, and presently resumed her care- 
less swaying motion with an air of relief. 

“T thought maybe you was goin’ ter tell me sompen new,” 
she said, unconscious of expressing thus the dread that hung 
over her. ‘Dey been teasin’ ’im lak dat uvver sence Miss Clare 
come home fum school. Dat’s no sign he’s goin’ git married.” 

“But Lawd, Anne, doan you know he’s gwine marry some 
dese days? He done tired 0’ you now. Lawd, Gord! how 
come you will put yo’ trus’ in er white man! De devil in hell 
ain’t ez ’ceivin’ ez he is,” the mulatto exclaimed, rising as he 
spoke, while his splendid chest expanded and his deep tones 
trembled in this uncontrollable outburst of jealous love. His 
vehemence made the girl flinch a little, but his words must 
have roused some strong feeling in her own breast, for her face 
had lost its calmness as she said: 

“He ain’t nuvver ‘ceived me yit. He tole me t’o’er day he 
would allers take keer o’ me an’ dat little baby a-lyin’ dar, 
*sleep.” 

The voice sank into a sob as she uttered the last words and 
glanced over at her child sleeping peacefully in its rude cradle. 

“Is he started comin’ yere ag’in?” the mulatto asked, con- 
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scious then how his hopes had led him into believing Anne de- 
serted since the birth of her child—‘“a low-lifeded houn’ a-fool- 
in’ you an’ dat white ooman bofe, an’ bofe o’ you believin’ in 
‘im lak he wuz er angel fum on high! Aw! Anne,” he said 
with a note like tears in his passionate entreaty, “how come you 
doan gi’ ’im up, my precious? how come you doan gi’ ’im up?” 

He leaned down toward her and would have clasped her in 
his arms, but she sprang away from him and stood erect on 
the other side of the hearth, while the flickering firelight threw 
strange shadows over both superb figures and the girl’s beauti- 
ful face. “I ain’t nuvver goin’ to gi’ ’im up,” she said defiantly. 
“Nare no’er ooman shall uvver have ’im, white or not white. I 
ain’t nuvver goin’ to gi’ ’im up; an’ I ain’t nuvver goin’ marry 
no nigger. How many times I got to tell you dat, Hal Burt? 
an’ how come you doan quit pesterin’ me? You go ’long home, 
anyhow; I’se fear’d he’ll come an’ find you here.” 

She said this with the very perversity of a troubled and 
angry woman, for she knew there was not the smallest chance 
of his coming at that hour, and through the driving November 
rain which was falling. But the speech roused the mulatto into 
fury. He walked to the door, and opening it, looked out into 
the darkness, while he listened for a step. Then he returned 
and towered above the girl, who had resumed her seat. 

“T ain’t a-stayin’ to wait fur ’im,” he said huskily, “’c’ase I 
ain't got no pistol. But I won’t nuvver be in sich er fix no 
mo’; an’ sho ez tis a Gord in heaven, dat man dies ef uvver he 
puts his foot in dis house ag’in. You hear me, Anne Price ?— 


> 90 


he dies! You seen me hit a mark befo’. 


“Wot Hal been r’arin’ bout now?” Anne’s mother asked, 
entering from the other room of the cabin just as the mulatto 
stalked out of the door. “Seem lak he ought to know you’se 
‘’bove marryin’ er nigger by dis time. Seem lak he ought to 
see it don’t run in we all’s blood,” she said, with a haughty 
turn of her head. 

“T tole ’im all dat to-night,” the girl replied, “an’ he went 
out a-swearin’ he meant to kill Mister Parmelee. An’ I’m 
skeered "bout it. Hal looked lak he was sho goin’ do wot he said.” 

“Shoo!” exclaimed the older woman, in an accent of proud 
contempt. ‘Er nigger’ll run ef er white man shakes er stick at 
‘im. Hal Burt wouldn’ no mo’ try ter kill Mister Parmelee dan 
he’d try ter swim Roanoke ruvver in a freshet. You needn’ 
skeer yo’se’f "bout dat.” 
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But the girk did not share her mother’s confidence. The 
memory of the mulatto’s stern face prevented her doing so, and 
she determined to warn Parmelee the next day not to come to 
her house for some time. 


There was great excitement in the village the next night 
when Wilson Parmelee strained his horse into town, and sought 
the doctor with the news that he had found Anne Price shot 
by the roadside on his way through the Island plantation, when 
returning from his work as superintendent of the Roanoke lum. 
ber mills. People who saw him said he might have been shot 
himself, so white and terrified he was; but it was natural that 
he should be shocked—the whole village was appalled, for Anne 
was liked by every one. There was no doubt that Hal Burt 
was the guilty man. His love for Anne was known, and many 
remembered his distress when her child was born some weeks 
before. But Hal could not be found, and Anne refused to tell 
a circumstance of the affair. Wilson Parmelee declared he had 
nothing to tell except that he had lifted her, unconscious and 
wounded, from the roadside and taken her into her mother’s 
cabin. Clare herself could not get him to speak of the affair, 
anxious though she was to hear about the accident to her old 
playmate. A genuine affection had existed between the negro 
and the white girl since they were children together, and it was 
more the prompting of friendship than any idea of charity which 
made Clare take her way to the negro’s cabin a day or two 
after the shooting. She knew beforehand the welcome of flat- 
tering deference she would receive when she got there, but she 
was surprised to find Anne so well as she seemed. 

“Are you badly hurt, Anne?” she asked in tender solicitude, 
as she took the weakened hand and stroked it. 

“Yes’m,” Anne replied, smiling at her; “I reckin I’m boun’ 
ter die; seem lak I done los’ too much blood uvver ter git well. 
But den I’m ready. I been washed clean in de blood o’ de 
Lam’. I got ’lijun er long time ago.” No saint could have 
spoken more calmly, and such security in such a case appalled 
the white girl. 

“You are sorry for your sins then,’ 
beg our Lord to forgive them?” 

“He’s done forgive ‘em er long time ago,” the negro girl re- 
plied; “uvver sence I got ‘lijun an’ was baptized in Chocayoke 
mill-pond.”’ 

“But the sins you have committed since then,” Clare said, 


she said gently, “and 
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shuddering inwardly; “you must ask him to forgive those too, 
and must promise him never to commit such sins again if you 
get well. That is the only way we can be sure we have 
really and truly repented; when we make up our mind never 
to sin again.” 

Anne looked at her in her old quizzical way. 

“Dat’s white folks’ ‘lijun,” she said. “I hearn yo’ mamma 
talk dat way; hit’s white folks’ ’lijun, but ’tain’t colored folks’. 
Colored folks knows ‘tis got ter be a new borning o’ de soul, 
an’ a’ter dat no mo’ dread o’ sin. Jesus done took ’em all on 
his own shoulders. He done ’toned for ’em all.” 

No wonder Clare was puzzled. Here was faith in God and 
in Christ’s atonement as strong as her own, and far more impli- 
cit—a faith that no shadow of doubt had ever obscured—and yet 
how powerless it had been to awaken a perception of right and 
wrong! They had told her that Anne could not get well, though 
she might live for weeks, and it seemed awful to her to think 
of a soul’s appearing before a God of infinite purity sullied by 
sin unrepented of. 

She knelt beside the bed. 

“ Anne,” she said softly, tenderly, “do you not know that 
you were breaking one of God’s commandments in having that 
little baby ?”—pausing here while the hot blushes covered her 
face—‘ and that you must be sorry for it and beg our Lord to 
forgive you, as he surely will if you are but sorry and promise 
never to sin again.” 

The sick girl’s black eyes gleamed with anger and suspicion, 
and she drew away as best she could from the figure kneeling 
beside her. “ Naw!” she said vehemently, “I ain’t sorry fur 
havin’ dat baby; I’m glad o’ it. I loves it better’n I does any- 
thing in dis roun’ worl’? I’m glad I got it.” 

At that instant the baby began to cry, and, as the grand- 
mother had gone to do some work outside, Clare went to the 
cradle and took the wailing child in her arms. It quieted in- 
stantly and nestled close to her. Is there in this world any- 
thing sweeter than this close clinging of a little babe to one’s 
bosom? this appeal of helplessness to one’s strength? Clare 
Montfort was too thorough a woman not to feel her heart glow 
in response to this soft infant touch, and she momentarily for- 
got everything else in her delight at fondling and cooing to 
the now placid child on her lap. The mother watched her with 
strange alternations of emotion on her face, which finally settled 


into determination; and as Clare would have resumed the talk, 
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she stopped her by speaking herself with a slow deliberation as 
if husbanding her strength to finish what she wished to say. 

“He nuvver meant to shoot me, Miss Clare,” she said quiet- 
ly. “Hal Burt didn’ nuvver mean to hurt me. He was a-shoot- 
in’ at dat baby’s father. He’d done tole me he was goin’ ter 
kill ’im if he didn’ stop coming ter see me, an’ I was skeered 
he would, an’ went down de road ter meet ’im to’ds sunset an’ 
warn ‘im not ter come ter my house no more in a long time. 
But Hal he mus’ ’a’ been watchin’ in de bushes, an’ so he fol- 
lowed me, case ez I come up ter ’im an’ he leant down fum his 
horse ter speak ter me, Hal he shot twice an’ den runned away. 
He missed his mark, do, an’ hit me. But he didn’t mean ter 
hurt me, Miss Clare; he was tryin’ kill my chile’s father. He 
was a-shootin’ at Mist’ Wilson Parmelee.” ; 

However the voice had faltered during the story, it was 
clear enough now, with a subtle ring: of exultation in it. Like 
a flash the truth came to her listener, and as suddenly the scene 
last spring rose before her. She felt again the peace that reigned 
over the world that day, and she heard once more the infinite 
pathos of Anne’s voice as she sang the “Gypsy Countess” for 
them. This was the meaning of that note of despair that had 
moved her to tears as Anne sang; this was the meaning of Wil- 
son’s mood of humility and of the promise which he had given 
her then, and had broken ever since. She saw it all with a 
vividness born of the sudden stillness which seemed to have 
clutched her heart so as to silence all emotion. Hers was one 
of those natures which any great sorrow renders preternaturally 
calm; and as she rose without a word and placed the child be- 
side its mother the marble-like quiet of her face awed Anne into 
remorse as no anger could have done. 

“Fur Gord’s sake, doan look lak I done killed you, Miss 
Clare!” she said pleadingly; “seemed ter me you ough’ ter 
knowed it. You ain’t mad wid me, is you?” she asked, as 
Clare continued to stand quite motionless; “’twarn’t me in fault. 
An’ you’se goin’ take ’im ’way fum me,” she added, sobbing; 
“not me fum you.” 

The sobs roused Clare into remembering that excitement was 
dangerous for Anne in her weak condition, and life-long instincts 
of kindliness triumphed over this strange, new pain. Once more 
she knelt beside the bed, and, by a supreme effort against the 
sudden revulsion within herself toward the woman before her, 
she took the trembling hand in hers, which were as cold as ice. 

“T am not angry with you, Anne,” she said, forcing herself 
to speak; “it was not your fault as much as—his. But I can't 
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stay with you now; I must go away because I am troubled, not 
because I am angry.” 

“You ain’t goin’ ter make ’im ’spise me, is you?’—a new 
terror coming to her. “ He’d ’spise me fur tellin’ you. He nuv- 
ver wouldn’ furgive me—an’ I been shot fur im.” 

As the white girl looked down on this other one, over whose 
beautiful face the tears now flowed from eyes that looked at her 
with helpless appeal in their dark depths, she wept for her in 
very sympathy. Even at that moment she saw how much more 
she was to be pitied than was herself. 

“T don’t know what is right to do,” she said in the sudden 
confusion which had come upon her. “I don’t know what to 
do,” she repeated: Then the troubled soul within her instinc- 
tively turned to the Spirit of Light. “O Anne!” she said, tear- 
fully, “‘we both need strength and light. Let us pray for it to- 
gether” ; and, steadying her voice, she repeated the “ Our Father.” 
In her need and weakness the familiar words were the only 
ones that would come at her bidding. 

When she stepped out of the cabin-door she was surprised to 
see the sun still shining brightly ; with the egotism of youth she 
wondered that the world was not darkened by her sorrow. And 
yet, by the very circumstances of her training and the innocence 
of her life, there was not any outraged sense of the man’s fal- 
sity to herself. An older woman would have condoned the sin, 
reconciled to it by its very frequency among the men around 
her, or she would have condemned it in bitter resentment of the 
insult put upon herself; but Clare did neither. She was only 
concerned with the fact that this man, in whom she had trusted 
with all her generous young heart, was other than she thought 
him: that he had wilfully led an ignorant girl into evil, had 
done her an injury which he knew he might never repair, not 
even by the tardy and questionable reparation of marrying her. 
There was a baseness about such an action which made the 
girl’s chivalric nature recoil in contempt. She was too ignorant 
of the world and its ways for the world’s plausible excuses to 
come into her mind. She but saw that an irreparable wrong 
had been done, and she walked through the afternoon brightness 
with a dull sense of irretrievable loss upon her. She did not 
now think anything of what her own future course would be 
toward Wilson Parmelee. Her one feeling concerning herself 
and him was a desire that she never see him again. Not yet 
had come to her the time when realization of the deception 
practised on herself, and of his broken vow to her, would rouse 
her into anger, nor that sadder time when the desolate heart, 
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yearning over its fallen idol, would strive by the very power of 
love to shape it once more into its fair proportions—but to find 
the effort vain. 

Such times as these did come, as they needs must, and also 
trying scenes between herself and Wilson Parmelee, before he 
would believe that she whose devotion had become to him a 
pleasant matter of course had resolved to give him up. She 
had not told him in words the cause of her sudden change of 
feeling, but he knew—and her utter condemnation of his con- 
duct was incomprehensible to him. He had broken an impul- 
sive promise to her—yes, but he had done nothing else dis. 
honorable. The sternest moralist among his men friends would 
not have considered him unpardonable. If Anne Price had been 
a white girl, it would have been different; but who would 
think of placing a negro on a plane with a white person in 
questions of morals any more than in social questions. A moral 
negro was almost an unknown being. By all his training and 
thought Clare’s views seemed to him absurd, and he began to 
look on himself as a man most unjustly treated when she met 
him always with a sad yet firm denial. 

“Clare,” he said at their last interview, determined to speak 
plainly, “you have shirked telling me the truth, but I know 
it. Anne Price has told you her story.” Her face answered 
him. “It is a pitiful one,” he continued. ‘I know that far bet- 
ter than you do, but it need not separate you and me. Your 
_ religion teaches you that sins are forgiven to those who repent 
‘and amend. Are you going to be more exacting than God him- 
self? Are you going to throw me off despairing even though 
I swear to you,as I do, that I will be true to you, and by your 
love you can save me?” 

It was an appeal calculated to move her, and the eyes which 
had made her life’s light were looking at her in love and ten- 
derness, yet never had her sense of loss and lack in him_ been 
so strong. At that moment she saw with agonized clearness 
that, though sin may be repented of and forgiven, the conse- 
quences of some sins are still irrevocable. As well might one 
go down into the valley of the shadow of death in the throes of 
a well-nigh mortal illness, and hope to rise up again in every 
part of him the same man physically, as that one who has deeply 
sinned should expect to be again the same man spiritually ;_ re- 
turning health may in rare instances bring greater strength than 
was heretofore given, and repentance and penance may lift the 
sinner into higher planes of virtue, but in each case the risen 
man is for éver different from the one that went down. Clare 
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felt this without formulating it, and she saw plainly that the 
man before her was not the man to whom she had given her 
love. Her own idealizing of him might account for this; she 
was far from condemning him entirely. Had he been but her friend, 
she might have forgiven and pitied him and striven by gentle 
ways to uplift him; but with her high ideals of what a mar- 
riage should be, ideals that had of late in her sorrow become 
higher and more exacting, she shrank from standing as pitying 
guide or kindly monitor toward her husband. A woman given to 
self-tormenting and scruples might have believed it a duty to 
let the lingering, regretful affection she now felt for the man be- 
fore her take the place of the love she had once so freely 
given, and so marry him that she might save him. But having 
once known perfect love unsullied by mistrust, Clare Montfort 
could not become a man’s wife without it; and thus it happened 
that Wilson Parmelee found his last plea vain despite the elo- 
quence with which he urged it. “She would never marry any 
one else,” she told him, “but she would never marry him.” 
The words were proof of how her faith in all men had been 
shaken, and with the sound of them in the girl’s tones of pa- 
thetic hopelessness still echoing through his heart, he left her— 
cursing the quixotism which could thus lead her to sadden her 
life and his—he could find no higher name than this for Clare 
Montfort’s conduct, he had no deeper consciousness of the 
guilt of his own. 


The Roanoke flows in winter flood and summer sluggishness 
past a village where a-woman still young, but no longer youth- 
ful, works with her mother among the negro children about 
them. Sometimes she dreams of a day when a priest will help 
her to instruct them and will bring to them the Sacraments 
Christ has left in the church. But this is only a dream; the day 
is afar off, and she must be content to do her best towards im- 
proving the morals of these ignorant people who love her so 
much. Her mother says her daughter is sceptical about but two 
things: men’s truth and missionary zeal. Leaving this busy life 
which yet reminds one of midday suddenly clouded, the river 
rushes on past an humble grave-yard wherein a negro girl was 
laid to rest, after a murderer’s bullet had done its woful work ; 
and curving here the stream widens out before the great lumber- 
yards of the Roanoke Lumber Company, whose latest president, 
prosperous and respected, is Mr. Wilson Parmelee. 


F. C. FARINHOLT. 
Asheville, N.C. 
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ON THE UPPER LAKES FORTY YEARS AGO. 


MORE than forty years ago the writer of these memoranda 
of service was engaged on the Survey of the Lakes. With par. 
ties composed of from twenty to forty men, including two to 
four assistants, he made the secondary triangulation, sketched 
the shore-line, and completed the hydrography of the north 
shore of Lake Huron and the Straits of Mackinac ; and of the St. 
Mary’s River from the Détour to the rapids below the Sault Ste. 
Marie. In fact, the work included a portion of the north shore 
of Lake Michigan, for it extended from a point thirty miles west 
to nearly fifty miles east of Mackinac. 

Forty years ago Mackinac and the Sault were, to summer 
tourists, little more than landings on steamboat routes from 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit to Chicago, Milwaukee, and the 
mining regions of upper Michigan. 

The importance once accorded to them, as trading posts and 
depots of the Fur Company, had even then become a memory. 
The store-houses were empty or consigned to other uses. The 
Agency House was an empty shell, behind whose closed win- 
dow-shutters bats hibernated, packed like dried figs in a drum. 
The Mission House at Mackinac, built in vain anticipation of 
converting the Indians to Protestant Christianity, had long been 
a hotel in summer, and tenantless in winter. 

In this northern region the people hibernated as well as the 
bats. They did not, like the bats, become positively torpid in winter, 
but while their narrow fields and the frozen surfaces of the lakes, 
the straits and rivers, were buried under the snow, their indus- 
tries were reduced to a minimum. The dog-train succeeded the 
Mackinac boat and the canoe, as means of transport on journeys 
of necessity; but for the most part the people sat by their hot 
stoves and firesides, and waited for spring. 

The borderlands of civilization sometimes afford studies of 
all phases of human character; from high intelligence and re- 
finement, at one extreme, to profound ignorance and degradation 
at the other. Some, whose early lives have been failures, would 
escape from the scenes of their ill-success, either to start anew 
in the race of life or else to hide from the world that witness- 
ed their defeat. Others, without means or promise of success, 
where all its avenues are crowded, accept the counsel to “Go 
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West,” and find in the conditions of a new or undeveloped 
country either stepping-stones or impediments in the road to 
fortune. 

In 1848 Mackinac and the Sault were still in the far North- 
west. The surveyor of hundreds of miles of shore-line, of bays, 
straits, islands, and headlands, between lakes Michigan, Huron, 
and Superior, was sure to meet, among the few scores of peo- 
ple with whom he came in contact, not only many different 
characters of men, but various races or nationalities. Not only 
Americans of every type, but English, Irish, Scotch, German, 
French, Belgian, and Hungarian white .men, as well as Indians 
and half-breeds. If the population was conglomerate in charac- 
ter, the names of localities along the shores were characteristic 
of the people. The study of local names sometimes presented 
puzzles in philology. The contrast between the old antiquary’s 
rendering of A. D. L. L. by Agricola, Dicavit, Libens Lubens, and 
the old Beadsman’s version, Azken Drum’s Lang Ladle, was scarce- 
ly more remarkable than that between names given by the old 
voyageurs and their modern gloss by Anglo-American tongues and 
pens. We have a characteristic example in the name of an 
island of boulders off the western coast of Michigan, which the 
French voyageurs called Jle-aux-Galets, or Boulder Islands; and 
which, in after years, became known to our Anglo-American 
sailors as “Skzlligallee.” A certain self-taught compiler and en- 
graver of maps explained this name as a corruption of “Scull- 
or-go-lee,”’ referring to the hazardous navigation under certain 
conditions of wind and wave! The same remarkable geographer 
hyphened the syllables of what he called Point Get-ash, so that 
the name might be indicative of its supposed origin. The place 
designated is a high rocky point connected with the mainland 
by a swamp, where ash-trees were once abundant; and where 
the voyageurs obtained the wood of which their oars were made. 
To be sure they called the ash / /fréne, and the Point—almost 
an island—Point Détaché, whence auglicé Get Ash! These 
nominal absurdities are not mentioned in derision of the igno- 
rance to which they are due, but as indicative of the confusion 
and misconceptions arising from the successive occupancies of 
different peoples. 

In 1849, when I first saw the northern shore of Lakes Mich- 
igan and Huron, there was on Point St. Ignace, west of Macki- 
nac, a small settlement of Indians and half-breeds clustered 
around their little church. For thirty miles west of St. Ignace, 
the western limit of my survey, the shore had no sign of civili- 
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zation or permanent occupancy. North of Mackinac is St. Mar- 
tin’s Bay, whose extreme north point is about eleven miles from 
the north shore of Mackinac. It lies between Gross Point on 
the west and Point St. Martin on the east. These points are 
nearly eight miles apart; and between them lie the two islands 
known as Ile St. Martin and Grosse Ile St. Martin. Grosse Ile 
has an area of about one square mile. On its north side was, 
many years ago, an Indian village. Ile St. Martin is less than 
half its size. About four miles east of St. Martin’s Bay is the 
western limit of the group of islands, headlands, bays, and 
channels long known as Les Chéneaux. There are in all twelve 
islands; the largest of which, Ile Marquette, has a length of 
some five miles and a width of three miles, though its area is 
not more than ten square miles. The next in size, Ile La Salle, 
is nearly three miles long and less than half a mile in width. 
The other islands of the group are very small, varying in di- 
mensions between a mile and a half and a half mile in length, 
and from a half mile to a few rods in width. A _ peculiar 
feature of this group of islands is the disparity of their lengths 
and breadths, and their formation on parallel lines running 
northwest and southeast. The water in these bays and channels 
is of sufficient depth for the largest vessels navigating the lakes; 
and Les Chéneaux possess several harbors of easy access where 
even small craft may ride in safety in any storm. At the time 
of my survey an old Indian chief dwelt with his family on the 
north shore of Ilé Marquette. This old chief, whose name was 
Chabo-wé-wéh, was in the habit of visiting my camp about once 
a week. On one of his visits I asked him which of the three 
races of white men, French, English, and American, had shown 
the Indians most favor. His reply, given with something ap- 
proaching a laugh, was: “ Les Francais, les Anglais, et les Améri- 
cains, sont bons camarades pour voler les terres des sauvages.” 
This answer covered the whole inquiry, and I had no reply to 
make. 

From the Chéneaux to the Détour, at the mouth of the St. 
Mary’s, there is a succession of headlands, bays, and islands 
which, forty years ago, were as wild as when the old voyageurs 
traversed their shores with birch-bark canoes in summer, and with 
dog-traineux in winter. The Détour is about thirty-six miles 
east-northeast from Mackinac. In coasting along the north 
shore of the lake to the mouth of the St. Mary’s, the voyageur 
was obliged to make a long détour around the point of land on 
its western side: whence its name, the Détour. East of the 
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Détour are the three large islands, Drummond, Cockburn, and 
the Great Manitoulin; giving three wide channels to the broad 
bays between them and the Canadian mainland. They are 
called the west, middle, and east channels; though the western 
channel is usually called the mouth of the St. Mary’s River. 
Cockburn and the Great Manitoulin belong to Canada; Drum- 
mond to the United States. The strait called the mouth.of the 
St. Mary’s is about one mile wide and three miles long; open- 
ing northward into the broad bay of Potagannissing, in which 
there are numerous islands, all belonging to Canada. They vary 
in size from a hundred square miles to the fraction of an acre. 
In all this region there were neither towns nor villages. In 
sailing among the islands one might occasionally see a small 
cluster of rude dwellings, or a log-cabin surrounded by a few 
rods of half-cultivated land. The few inhabitants, of variously 
mixed races, seemed to combine the industries of the farmer, 
lumberman, fisherman, and sailor in one. There was little in- 
tercourse between them and the people of the “ American” 
shore; or, in fact, between people living on neighboring islands. 
Socially considered, the groups of islands were groups of soli- 
tudes. 

I once landed on one of the islands where a few acres of 
cultivated land suggested the possibility of procuring fresh vege- 
tables for my party. On entering the farm-house, a clean though 
rough cabin, I noticed one or two articles of furniture not in 
keeping with its rude walls. Among other things, an excellent 
painting—cabinet size—of a British officer in full dress, and 
wearing some order of knighthood and several medals. Suppos- 
ing it to be a portrait of some distinguished soldier, I asked 
who it was. I was certainly surprised when the young farmer, 
who was coarsely clad, without covering to his feet, replied: 
“It is my father, Major , formerly of the Royal “* He 
lives on the island next north of this.” I visited the next is- 
land and bought new potatoes, peas, and cucumbers from the 
major, who, in person and outward appearance, closely resem- 
bled his son. He was evidently a man who had “seen better 
days.” By birth, doubtless, a gentleman, and certainly one of 
superior education. His log dwelling, of four or five rooms, 
contained a small library, of perhaps a thousand volumes, of 
English, French, Italian, and German authors, and a few Latin 
classics. All else in his dwelling indicated the degraded gentle- 
man, hidden from the scenes and associations of his early life. 
I never knew or sought to learn its story. 
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The “major” was not the only resident of these northern 
solitudes whose education was a buried talent. One of my men 
once entered an Indian’s cabin, on Point St. Ignace, to make 
some necessary inquiry. On his return he appeared much ex- 
cited by what he had discovered. ‘“O captain!” said he, “that 
Indian has a larger library than yours. There are French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin books. And he reads them all.” It was true. 
The man—an Ojibway Indian—had been educated at a college 
in France with a view to the priesthood, for which he proved 
to have no vocation. He was a highly educated man with no 
distinct prospect or purpose in life. His acquaintance with 
civilization had only disqualified him for the life to which he 
was born, while pride and prejudice debarred him from associa- 
tion with the whites; though few of those with whom he came 
in contact were his peers in either intellect or education. These 
were but two among several instances of men from opposite ex- 
tremes of social life, who, by its vicissitudes, were unfitted for 
either civilized or savage life, but who found repose or seclu- 
sion in this borderland of civilization. They were like the accu- 
mulations of the sea-shore—wreckage from the ocean of life, and 
drift from the land on its borders. 

In my first summer on the Lake Survey in the north we 
had two encampments: the first on St. Martin’s Island; the 
second on one of the smaller islands of Les Chéneaux. Both 
were out of the track of steamers and vessels engaged in the 
commerce of the lakes, and so remote from the “busy haunts of 
men” that the occasional visits of the government steamer, The 
Surveyor, which brought supplies and served as means of commu- 
nication with the outer world, were seasons of excitement in our 
little camp. 

The camp was always astir at daybreak. An hour afterward 
the boats were away at their work. The crews were made up 
of French Canadians, Irish, and Anglo-Americans; and some 
Alsacians, who, in distinction from the Canadian element, were 
sometimes designated “ Francais de France.” If, in the four years 
of my service between Lake Michigan and “the Sault,” there 
were quarrels among these men, I never heard of them. They 
worked steadily through the long days of summer, and returned 
to camp only in time to get their boats washed and safely 
moored before dark. 

Though more than forty years have elapsed since my service 
on the Upper Lakes, not only the scenes of labor, but little in- 
cidents—which sometimes gave annoyance, sometimes amuse- 
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ment—are as distinctly remembered as are the occurrences of 
yesterday. I can, in fancy, hear the measured strokes of oars, 
and the calls of the leadsmen: “ And a ha-af four!” “ An-d-a- 
quar-ter-less-nine /” And in the stillness of a summer evening I 
sometimes hear the boat-songs by which the men seemed to re- 
lieve the weariness of a long day’s toil. They are good men 
who, after ten or eleven hours of pulling at the oar, will come 
into harbor in the evening singing— 


“O, rendez moi mon léger bateau, 
Et ma cabane au borde de l’eau,” etc.; 


or, if more sentimentally inclined, 


“Tly a long temps que je t’aimé, moi, 
Il y a long temps que je t’aimé,” etc. 


As soon as the boats were safely moored officers and men 
were called to their respective mess-tables. The work of the 
day and its incidents were discussed, and full justice rendered to 
the wisdom of government in allowing extra rations to engineers 
and their employees in the field. Then came the solace of the 
evening pipe, and sometimes the tearful “smudge” to drive 
away mosquitoes. 

When confined to camp by high winds or rain, the men were 
employed in making the buoys used in hydrographic surveying 
from cedars found along the shore, or in preparing heavy stones 
to anchor them in place. Only very violent storms interrupted 
the work of the survey; and these, in summer, rarely lasted 
more than a few hours. High winds without rain might pre- 
vent work on the water, and the measurement of angles by 
the theodolite, without interrupting the work of sketching the 
shore-line. Our shore parties sometimes brought to camp 
young animals and waterfowl, captured on the lines of their 
work; and sometimes birds of rarer species. So that at the close 
of the season our camp would possess a small menagerie. At one 
time it had, zwter alia, a bear, two porcupines, two bald eagles, and 
twenty to thirty mallards. 

Whitefish and trout are always zu season in the cold waters 
of the north, at least for hungry men; and no game laws are 
efficient restraints upon pot-hunters living in the woods. 

Boats whose work might take them to points some miles dis- 
tant from camp were sometimes provided with a shot-gun and 
a trolling-line. If the crew were employed in cutting lines of 
sight through the woods, the assistant in charge might have 
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opportunity to kill a partridge, a woodcock, or a duck without 
neglecting his work. And on the return to camp at the close of 
day the trolling-line would sometimes be found fastened to a 
lake-trout of twenty or thirty pounds. Such incidents as these, 
by breaking the monotony of labor, were recreations, and could 
be indulged in without neglect of duty. Some diversion from 
servile labor is a necessity of life. If not géven in one way, it 
will be ¢aken in another. Betting on games of chance was for- 
bidden in our camps; but prohibition of the common imple- 
ments of gaming only varied the game. We had some miles of 
careful levelling on a base-line. On the return of the levelling 
party one evening there was a good deal of earnest questioning 
among them. One of the rodmen, on stepping ashore, waved 
his hands as he shouted, “Deux fois! deux fois!” This loud an- 
nouncement seemed to be the topic of conversation at their 
mess-table. It was found that there was a standing bet between 
some of the men on the number of times that a certain rodman 
would so adjust the target on his levelling-rod that no change 
would be required—z.¢., on the number of times that he would 
guess the exact difference of level between two points five hun- 
dred feet apart. They would bet on the depth of water at 
places of which they knew nothing; on the weather at some 
future day; at night, on the number of whitefish that would be 
taken from a gill-net next morning. I rescinded the order about 
betting and advised them not to do it. 


DRUMMOND ISLAND. 


This large island, between whose western shore and the Dé 
tour is the passage called the mouth of the St. Mary’s, is nearly 
twenty miles long from west to east, and twelve wide from 
south to north, having an area of nearly two hundred square 
miles. Its central parts are high and rolling, the shores indented 
by small coves and harbors. On the west side, opposite Point 
Détour, is a small harbor, something more than a mile in length, 
on whose north shore was, in the long ago, a: British military 
post garrisoned at one time by several regiments of troops. My 
topographical party was encamped here for some weeks in 1853. 
The stone foundations of extensive barracks and of detached 
buildings, officers’ quarters, hospital and storehouses, with here 
and there a chimney, yet remained; though the greater part of 
the rough stone of which they were built had long before been 
carried to Mackinac and elsewhere for the construction of 
wharves and the foundations of humbler dwellings. A row of de- 
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cayed and decaying Lombardy poplars, along the front of the 
line of barracks, told of the pains taken to give some token of 
civilized life to this island wilderness, 

A small island opposite the line of barracks, and two or three 
rods from shore, was evidently the site of a powder magazine. 
Near the head of the harbor and about a mile from its entrance 
the opposite shores nearly met, leaving on one side of the gorge 
thus formed a large body of water somewhat higher than the 
level of the outer harbor, on account of the narrow gorge and 
the number of small streams running into it from the high 
lands of the island. At this gorge were the remains of a dam. 
Squared timbers in and out of place, and more or less decayed, 
marked the site of a mill for the uses of the garrison. In 1853 
the short and narrow channel at the gorge was still a rapid, and 
the deep pool at its foot afforded supplies of black bass. 

From a point not far from the harbor’s mouth, and near the 
site of officers’ quarters and hospital, a wide graded road, long 
overgrown with trees and shrubbery, extended for a mile or two 
in rear of the line of barracks. The heavy growth of timber on 
either side, as well as the level grade, distinctly marked what had 
been a carriage-way or race-course, probably the latter, when the 
garrison of Drummond Island included several regiments. That, 
for a short period at least, so large a force once occupied the 
island was shown by headstones, marking the graves of men of 
different regiments of so nearly the same date as to make it a 
certainty that they were serving together on Drummond Island 
some time before it finally passed under the government of the 
United States. It was, in fact, held by British forces until 1826, 
some time after the commissioners appointed under the treaty of 
Ghent had decided that it belonged to the United States. 

Seven miles north of the Détour is the island of St. Joseph, 
whose length is about twenty miles by nine in width. On its 
southern point are the remains of another old military post. 
West of the south end of St. Joseph’s is Lime Island, containing - 
about two square miles. The passage between this and St. Jo- 
seph’s, though about a mile in width, has too many shoals at its 
northern extremity for safe navigation. West of Lime Island 
the channel is broad and deep. North and west of St. Joseph 
we have Sailor’s Encampment Island and Sugar Island, the 
latter about ten miles long and four miles wide; the former 
about six miles by four miles in extent. 

Considering that the water system between Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior is only about fifty miles long, and that in this 
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distance are included the broad bay of Potagannissing, covering 
several hundred square miles; Mud Lake, nearly one hundred; 
Lake George, thirty miles, and Hay Lake, from eight to ten, 
the absurdity of calling these bays, lakes, and channels a river 
must be apparent. It is a strait, or a combination of lakes, 
islands, and narrow channels, characteristic of the whole system 
of our inland seas, and their lesser straits, their cataracts and 
rapids, from the west end of Lake Superior to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The St. Mary’s; the St. Clair, between Huron and 
Lake St. Clair; the Detroit, between St. Clair and Erie; the 
Niagara and its great cataract, between Erie and Ontario; and 
the rapids, “the Cedars,” the “Long Sault,” “Lachine,” etc., 
between the lake of the Thousand Islands—there are said to 
be seventeen hundred—and Montreal are but links in the chain 
of inland seas and lakes, from the plateau where branches of the 
Mississippi, the Red River of the North, and the St. Louis—the 
most western affluent of Lake Superior, have their common 
source, to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Indians called this and similar localities MZ/inz akapan kadu- 
za—Whence the water runs different ways. From this region the 
Mississippi flows through its sinuous course of three thousand 
miles to the Gulf of Mexico; the Red River, from the source 
of its eastern affluent and through Red Lake, Lake Winnipeg, 
and the Severn, about a thousand miles, to Hudson’s Bay, and 
thence to the Arctic seas; and the most western branches 
of the Saint Louis, through the great artery of the St. Law- 
rence, twenty-five hundred miles to the Atlantic Ocean. 

A characteristic feature of the upper lakes is their great depth 
below the sea-level; so that if the barriers at their outlets were 
removed, and their surfaces reduced to the level of the ocean, 
while Erie would disappear, Superior, Huron, and Michigan 
would still remain large inland seas, with a uniform depth of 
nearly three hundred feet ; and Ontario, though reduced in size, 
would still have a depth of more than three hundred feet below 
the level of the ocean. Is the St. Lawrence a river? From 
Quebec to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, something more than two 
hundred miles, it is an estuary, varying in width from ten miles 
just below Quebec to sixty miles at the west end of the island 
of Anticosti, where it opens into the Gulf. 

It is worthy of remark that on subtracting the height of the 
rapids at the Sault Ste. Marie, the Neebish, the great falls of 
Niagara, and the rapids between Lake Ontario and Montreal— 
as determined by careful measurement—from the barometric 
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height of Lake Superior, there remains but about ten feet of 
difference to be distributed through a distance of more than a 
thousand miles—the aggregate lengths of Superior, Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario. There is, of course, more or less traction due to 
cohesion immediately above falls and rapids, and more or less 
propulsion from the force of falling water below them; but there 
is no continuous current in these inland seas. When a “blow” 
from the north occurs on Lake Huron, the water rises at the 
south end of the lake; so that, for a considerable time after the 
gale subsides, there is a set-back of water in the opposite direc- 
tion. To this fact may be ascribed the loss of a large steam- 
boat from Chicago, on the passage from Mackinac to the Détour, 
in May, 1854. 

In the summer of 1853 Captain—the late Colonel—John N. 
Macomb, U. S. Topographical Engineers, then in charge of the 
survey, had directed me to look for indications of reefs outside 
of the limits of shore-soundings. During a heavy southeast gale 
breakers were seen at a point about four miles from shore, on 
the direct line between the steamboat pier at Mackinac and mid- 
channel at the Détour. Their bearings from two shore-stations 
were observed; and, as soon as the lake became calm, a line of 
soundings was made from one of the two stations to the reef. 
Passing over a long distance—more than three miles—which gave 
soundings varying from five to fourteen fathoms, the leadsman 
drawled out “By the mark, four!” and immediately afterward 
“Four feet!” We had struck the crest of the reef! The dis- 
covery of this dangerous reef on the direct line from Mackinac 
to the Détour, four miles from shore and thirteen from mid- 
channel at the mouth of the St. Mary’s, was published in Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago newspapers; and ridiculed 
by old steamboat captains and sailors who knew “every rock 
and shoal between Mackinac and the Soo.” But in May, 1854, 
the fine steamer Garden City, running between Chicago and the 
Sault, chanced to leave Mackinac for the Détour just after a 
northeast “blow.” There was not a ripple on the surface of the 
lake; and, for once, the set back of water, driven south by the 
force of the gale, was just enough to counterbalance the slight 
southerly curve of the steamer’s course; and she made a straight 
wake toward the Détour, and struck on the crest of Martin’s Reef. 
She went off in pieces during the next heavy gale; and evi- 
dently displaced a boulder on the top of the reef, for there are 
now seven feet of water where then there was a depth of only 
four feet. 
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Soundings on and around Martin’s Reef are characteristic of 
the hydrography of the straits and the north coast of Lake 
Huron. They show a resemblance to the topography of the ad- 
jacent shores. Twenty miles west of Mackinac there is a bluff 
of great height called Manitou Paymou. It is nearly a mile in 
length from east to west, and from one to four or five rods 
wide across the top, and so steep as to be inaccessible on either 
of its longer sides. Four miles south from the foot of the bluff 
is the reef of Manitou Paymou, rising abruptly from a depth of 
six to eight fathoms to within a few feet of the surface of the 
water. On the eastern side of Point St. Ignace, and four miles 
northwest of Mackinac, is another high cliff called Rabbit’s Back, 
which, on the side toward the water, is so nearly vertical that 
its height above the water was measured by uniting several 
“lead-lines ” and dropping them from the edge of the cliff to the 
shore below. Where cliffs on the land bore evidence of up. 
heaval, the neighboring reefs in the lake indicated a like origin. 
There were few boulders and few sand-bars around these reefs of 
massive rocks. The whole formation, under the water as well as 
along its shores, was suggestive of upheaval instead of drift. It 
brought to mind accounts of the great earthquake in Canada, 
which occurred in 1663, and continued, with intervals, from 
February until August of that year. As this great convulsion 
extended through the whole valley of the St. Lawrence, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that to upheavals by subterranean 
forces the cliffs and reefs of trapezoidal rocks found along the 
shores and under the waters of the northern border of Lake 
Huron are to be ascribed. 

The recollection of Martin’s Reef and the wreck of the Gar- 
den City suggests some reference to other and more intricate 
parts of the navigation between Mackinac and the Sault. The 
East Neebish, a narrow strait and the outlet of the most north- 
erly expansion of the St. Mary’s, called Lake George, is about 
three miles long, and at the most dangerous point less than a 
quarter of a mile in width. A reef of solid rock bars the middle 
of the strait at this point, leaving a very narrow and difficult 
passage between it and a ledge forming its eastern shore. The 
passage on the west side is wider and of easier access from 
either end of the Neebish, but from some unknown cause was 
not used by navigators of the St. Mary’s. One result of our 
survey was to call attention to this better channel, and to es- 
tablish marks on shore by which the passage could be made in 
safety. Prior to our survey steamboats and other craft, on 
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passing from the Neebish, entered on the east side of Lake 
George a narrow channel, barely wide enough for a large steam- 
boat, at whose northern extremity there was a bar only eight 
feet under water. Long ago, when the Fur Company sent ves- 
sels laden with goods and supplies for their northern posts, it 
was found necessary to construct a pier across this bar, where 
their vessels were unloaded, and, after passing the obstruction, 
reladen from its upper side. At the time of our survey nothing 
of the old pier remained except a shattered crib. The Fur Com- 
pany and its commerce were things of the past; and steamboats 
of light draught were able to plough their way through the mud on 
the bar. Our survey discovered a wider and better channel west 
of the middle ground—a “ flat” midway between the east and west 
shores — but even that was not deep enough to insure safe 
navigation. Subsequently a channel was dredged through this 
wide flat, which greatly facilitates the navigation of Lake 
George. 

While engaged on the survey of the East Neebish and Lake 
George our camp was on a point at the junction of this narrow 
strait with the lake, and on the Canadian side. We had been at 
this place but a few days when we had a visit from three per- 
sons, who announced themselves as the chief of an Indian village 
on the eastern shore of Lake George, a Catholic priest who was 
its pastor, and the agent of crown lands. They came to warn 
me of the fact that I was on British territory—an alien trespasser! 
I called their attention to the fact that we raised no flag over our 
camp, and occupied the place for the work of the survey alone. 
As this did not seem to satisfy them, I presented a communication, 
signed by Lord Elgin, Governor-General, etc., giving ample 
privileges of occupancy, cutting lines of sight, and, in short, for 
using the Canadian shores for the purposes of our survey. Our 
visitors proffered an apology in place of their protest, and left 
us in peace. 

Incidents of no intrinsic importance are sometimes remem- 
bered because of contemporary events with which they are in 
some way allied, or as differentia necessary to their description. 
In the summer of 1854 I chanced to meet, at the Sault, a 
young man who, from his name, I supposed to be a German. 
He was introduced to me by a friend with whom he was trav- 
elling in pursuit of health. It occurred to me that the pure air 
on the borders of the lake, and the balsamic odors of the firs 
and cedars, might benefit the young traveller. I invited him to 


spend a week in my camp at the West Neebish. It was during 
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the most exciting period of the Crimean War. My assistants 
comprised three Americans, “to the manner born,” an English- 
man, and a Belgian. Naturally, the young Briton was interested 
for the success of “the Allies.” Partly for the sake of discus. 
sion, and in part from the recollection of Russian friendship 
for our country when she needed friends, I favored the czar. 
While our guest was with us a mail arrived from the Sault 
bringing our budget of letters, and newspapers with full accounts 
of the war in the Crimea. The news from the seat of war re. 
newed the expressions of sentimental partisanship in behalf of 
the belligerents. At the close of our discussion the young 
Englishman turned to our German guest and said: “Well, 
Mr. , you will be on my side, for Germany favors the Allies!” 
Our visitor had just finished reading a letter received by our 
mail; and in reply said: “ My letter will tell you which side | 
am on. It is from my mother, and dated at Moscow. I'll 
translate a paragraph. ‘You know, my dear son, that our father 
is, at this time, sorely beset by his enemies—the enemies of 
Russia! I trust that you never lie down a night, nor rise from 
your bed in the morning, without praying Almighty God to 
give success to his arms.’ I am for God and the czar!” We 
could not forbear laughing at the surprise created by the discov- 
ery of a faithful son of “ Holy Russia” in our little camp on the 
bank of the West Neebish! The young Russian added one to 
the number of different nationalities encountered between Macki- 
nac and the Sault. The Catholic Bishop Baraga was an Illyrian 
nobleman, who had lived so long among the Indians of upper 
Michigan that he had acquired something of their bearing as 
well as their languages and dialects; and was thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the rough life of the wilderness. He had lived among 
them, a missionary priest and bishop, for some thirty years. In 
self-denial and endurance he was the worthy successor of those 
early missioners who, while the Plymouth pilgrims were making 
war upon the Indians of New England, planted the cross and 
preached to the Indians at “the Sault,” and on the shores of 
Michigan, Huron, and Superior, in their various languages. 
Nearly forty years after my service on the straits of Macki- 
nac and the Saint Mary’s, I spent several months in that re- 
gion. I lived at Mackinac. Not the Mackinac of forty years 
before; it had become a summer resort for pleasure-seekers 
and invalids. A mammoth hotel with scores of guests, and 
several houses of less pretentious character, contended for the 
patronage of summer travellers. There were no Indian lodges 
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to be seen along the beach; nor bark canoes of Indians coming 
to receive annuities, and then be swindled by civilized Christian 
traders. If one met a solitary native in the village, he seemed 
a stranger in the land of his fathers; or like Davie Golightly 
staring about the ruins of Tully Veolan, saying: “ A’ dead and 
gane, a’ dead and gane—dead and gane.” 

There were two or three families of Indians left—decidedly 
the industrious and respectable of the working class on the 
island; to give the lie to the old, old falsehoods about the im- 
possibility of Indian civilization—and a few descendants of In- 
dian mothers who were married to some of the most respecta- 
ble of the officials and employees of the Fur Company of long 
ago. But the Mackinac of John Jacob Astor and Ramsay 
Crooks, of the Abbots and the Biddles, of Gurdon Hubbard and 
the Lasleys, and their associates, if not all gone, was all changed ; 
but not for the better. | 

I visited the Chéneaux, and found a steam saw-mill between 
the site of one of my camps and the cabin of my old friend 
Chabdé-wé-wéh. Of the latter only a ruined chimney remained, 
a monument to the memory of the old Ojibway chief. “All 
gone!” Some of the beautiful islands and headlands, once 
clothed in perennial green, were now disfigured by the stumps 
of felled timber, and brush-heaps partly burned or piled for 
burning. Waterfowl, once abundant in these beautiful bays and 
channels, were rarely seen. On some smaller islands, the thick 
growths of birch and cedar of. which were excellent covers for the 
partridge, I found little to recall my pleasant remembrance of 
“the forest primeval.” All gone! 

Even the fish, formerly so abundant—the whitefish and the 
maskinongé—had found other Aaditats in the waters of Lake 
Huron. 

E. PARKER SCAMMON. 
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“THIS is the day that the Lord hath made: let us be glad 
and rejoice therein.” With these words did Canon Power, the 
priest of the Church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, begin his 
address of welcome to the six hundred pilgrims who on the 7th 
of July, the Feast of the Translation of the Saint, resorted to 
his shrine in the ancient capital of Ethelbert. They had come to 
do homage to the memory of the great archbishop, who here 
yielded up his life in defence of the authority of the Holy See, 
and set back state domination in religion in England for nigh on 
to four centuries. ‘“ This is the day that the Lord hath made.” 
Who would have dared to prophesy a decade ago that a pro. 
cession of Passionists and Benedictines, of Capuchins and Do. 
minicans, of nuns and lay folk of both sexes, would wend their 
way unmolested, Rosary in hand and headed by the lovely ban- 
ner of our Lady of Ransom, through the streets of Canterbury, 
and that, after devotions before the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Catholic Church, they would proceed, with the cordial permission 
of the Protestant dean, to the chapter-house of the cathedral, 
and, having there listened to an explanatory address, would pay 
their devotions at the holy places, kissing the pavement at the 
spot of martyrdom, visiting the crypt where for half a century 
the relics of the saint reposed, sitting on his throne, and wistfully 
regarding the site of the ancient shrine, and the chapel “of the 
sword’s point,” or “ Becket’s crown,” where the top of the mar- 
tyr’s skull and the point of the assassin’s sword rested during 
long ages. “The day which the Lord hath made.” These 
words must have found an echo in many hearts among the pil- 
grims, men and women ransomed by the direct action of grace 
celestial from the false worship of the image which the Tudor 
king set up, souls placed by the loving care of the Good 
Shepherd in the divine pastures, nourished with the food of 
angels, and made to drink of the water which wells up unto 
everlasting life. 

These pilgrimages, which are now becoming a feature of 
Catholic life in the England of to-day, owe their initiative to the 
Guild of Our Lady of Ransom, established but two years ago 
with the approval and benediction of the Apostolic See, and 
already numbering twenty-five thousand members, of whom a 
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thousand are priests. The objects are threefold: the conversion 
of the country and of individuals, the salvation of apostates, 
and Masses and prayers for the forgotten dead. A short daily 
prayer is said by the members for the conversion of England, 
and, in addition, priests offer the Holy Sacrifice once a year for 
the same object; there are funds for distributing tracts, a lecture 
fund, a Mass fund, a rescue fund, and various others. A 
monthly penny magazine is issued, and new features are con- 
stantly being added to the work: a committee watches for and 
replies to anti-Catholic statements in the public press or at Pro- 
testant lectures, and the task of converting the country by 
prayer and practical, united effort is taken up with an enthusi- 
asm which would have rejoiced the warm heart of Father 
Hecker, and will doubtless enlist the sympathy of the commu- 
nity which is proud to acknowledge him as its founder. 

At half-past eight on the morning of the feast a pilgrimage 
Mass was said by Rev. P. Fletcher at the Church of St. Ethel- 
dreda, Ely Place, Holborn, after which the London pilgrims be- 
took themselves to the neighboring Holborn Viaduct station, 
where a special train awaited them. Father Fletcher, the mas- 
ter and founder of the guild, is a tall, lithe Oxonian, bubbling 
over with school-boy spirits and the joy of conversion, though it is 
now over a decade since he abandoned his curacy at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Brighton, and sought admission into the 
fold of Peter. He is continually travelling the country, found- 
ing new branches of the guild, and interesting himself in 
orphanages, the Catholic Servant Girls’ Guild, and a number of 
useful works that his active brain is’ ever devising. He is a 
younger brother of Sir Henry Fletcher, Baronet, who was returned 
to Parliament unopposed, in the conservative interest, at the last 
general election for the borough of Lewes, seven miles from 
Brighton, the place of Simon de Montfort’s great victory over 
Henry ITI. 

At the station a goodly number of pilgrims were grouped on 
the platform, wearing the bronze badges of the guild, the ribbon 
of priests being white, and of lay members red or blue, the 
former indicating active workers. The journey occupied two 
hours, the Rosary and litanies being recited en route, and the de- 
votion of the party being kindled at Rochester, where the line 
passes close to the cathedral of the Blessed John Fisher, in 
whose honor the Protestant occupants of the church have lately 
erected a memorial in this the second oldest Episcopal temple 
in England. Arrived at Canterbury at noon, we were met at 
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the station by the Ransomers of that city and of various neigh. 
boring missions. The banners were unfurled and borne aloft, that 
of our Lady of Ransom, beautifully embroidered by the nuns of 
Taunton, heading the procession. The White Cross banner, pre- 
ceding the clergy, came next; then followed the Canterbury con- 
tingent, with the Red Cross banner, and the London pilgrims, 
with the banner of the Blue Cross, brought up the rear. The 
Ransomers marched three abreast, Rosary in hand, through the 
well-kept public gardens known as the Dane John (donjon), to 
the Catholic Church of St. Thomas, not far from the cathe- 
dral. Here the Litany of the Holy Name and the guild prayer 
were recited, and the hymns “Sweet Sacrament” and “God 
bless our Pope” were sung, and if the Paulist Fathers desire to 
illustrate the electrical effect of hearty congregational singing 
this short act of devotion would serve as well as another. 
The little Church of St. Thomas of Canterbury was opened six- 
teen years ago, and stands in the Burgate by the old tower, 
sole remnant of St. Mary Magdalene’s. It is of stone, and the 
work of a local architect. The facade is most beautiful, a fine 
statue of the patron saint occupying the central niche. The 
high altar, too, is most striking, surmounted by a canopy, and 
backed by a reredos in which are represented the death of St. 
Thomas and the penance of Henry II. The tabernacle is of 
polished alabaster with gemmed and golden doors. Then there 
is St. Thomas’s altar, with the shrine containing relics of the 
saint, and a fac-simile of the shrine formerly in the cathedral. 
There are also altars of Our Lady, the Sacred Heart, St. Gre- 
gory, and St. Augustine: The east window, in eight compart- 
ments illustrating scenes from the life of St. Thomas, is also 
most noteworthy; and, in fine, the building as a whole is a 
noble work, in which not only the congregation of regular wor- 
shippers, but English Catholics collectively, may well take a 
pride. 

We then passed under the crumbling old stone archway, 
known as Christ Church gate, into the ample cathedral precincts, 
marvelling at the magnificent central tower, two hundred and 
thirty-five feet high, which completely eclipses the twin western 
towers, beautiful as they are. The buildings in the cathedral 
close are of great antiquity, being relics of the ancient Abbey of 
Christ Church: guest-house, abbot’s lodgings, infirmary, etc. On 
his previous visit to Canterbury the writer was the guest of the 
late Dr. Parry, suffragan Bishop of Dover, and son of Sir Ed- 
ward Parry, the great Arctic voyager. The genial dignitary of 
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the Establishment said: “‘ This part of the house is modern; it was 
built in the reign of Edward IV. Come this way and you shall 
see the venerable portion of the mansion; these massive rubble 
walls antedate Magna Charta.” 

To return to the pilgrimage. We assembled in the chapter. 
house, now undergoing repairs, and seated ourselves on chairs 
kindly provided for us by the cathedral authorities, or on stray 
balks of timber. The lecturer, Mr. Hilliard Atteridge, of the 
Catholic Times, was then introduced by Father Fletcher, and in 
a few brief and lucid sentences explained how St. Thomas, after 
his interview with Tracey, De Breton, and the other assassins, 
on the further side of the beautiful cloister, passed by it into 
the church in the gloom of a December evening, hoping to gain 
his throne to the east of the high altar. It was explained how 
he could easily have escaped his murderers had he chosen, but 
that, on the knights bursting into the obscure cathedral and de- 
manding, ‘“ Where is the traitor Becket?” he returned and con- 
fronted them, denied their charges, and so, refusing to become 
their prisoner, met his death before the altar of St. Benet. We 
then visited the holy places, which were closed to ordinary 
sightseers, many of the pilgrims kissing the stone where, on Tues- 
day, the 29th of December, 1170, the saint fell. This is in the 
north transept. A magnificent window has been recently placed 
here by a former canon of the cathedral. “In the upper com- 
partment on the left we have Becket, the young priest-ambassa- 
dor to the pope, the first step, we may suppose, to his after ele- 
vation; the scene is at Rome. Next the story related by Fitz- 
gibbon and other authorities, of the king snatching off the rich 
mantle of his chancellor to cover the shoulders of a shiver- 
ing beggar. No. 3 represents the consecration of Becket in 
Canterbury Cathedral, in the presence of the prince and _ his 
court. In No. 4, which closes the life series, we see the recon- 
ciliation of Henry with his unyielding opponent; the king 
holds the archbishop’s stirrup; the scene is in a .camp before a 
fortified city in France. In the lower tier on the left we have 
the interview of the four knights with:the archbishop in his pal- 
ace, as described by Canon Stanley in his Memorials of Canter- 
bury. The knights have concealed their armor with cloaks; the 
archbishop rises from the bed on which he had been sitting 
while discoursing with John of Salisbury and his friends, who are 
seated on the floor. In No. 6 the artist has adhered as 
much as possible to the same authority; the mailed knights have 
murdered the archbishop in the cathedral. Having fallen from 
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the first blows on his knees, he finally fell on his face, his hands 
in the attitude of prayer. The attendants take to flight; one, 
bolder than the rest, comes to raise the corpse. In No. 7 the 
king does penance at the tomb of St. Thomas, in the crypt of 
the cathedral. No. 8 concludes the history with the crowd of 
pilgrims who afterwards visited the richly endowed shrine of the 
canonized saint, to which miraculous powers were attributed. 
The six small tracery lights forming the top of this fine window 
represent the laity and the clergy at that period; on one side 
there is a knight, a lady, and a page; on the other a bishop, a 
priest, and a servant of the altar.” We have queted this com- 
plete description of this splendid monument to the*great martyr 
of the Holy See because it illustrates a phase of some minds 
external to the church which is simply incomprehensible to many 
Catholics. ‘“ What impudence!” a priest muttered on beholding 
this window. As we said before, something similar has recent- 
ly been erected at Rochester in memory of the Blessed John 
Fisher, and we have seen at St. Paul’s Church, Brighton, win- 
dows representing Blessed John Fisher and Blessed Thomas 
More, placed there about the date of their recent beatification 
at Rome. Yet the one thing which has made this trio of valiant 
Englishmen illustrious is their fidelity unto death to Christ's 
vicar on earth; why they should be so honored for this by those 
who decline to imitate their example, now that they are free to 
do so without peril to life, limb, or civic rights, would indeed 
be passing strange if one failed to recognize the truth that every 
conversion is a distinct action of divine grace, adding to the 
church such as _ shall be saved. 

The “ Martyrdom ” visited, we passed through the choir-screen 
of florid stone-work, containing statues of six English sovereigns, 
into the beautiful choir, the circular arches and heavy Norman 
pillars indicating its great antiquity. The communion-table of 
Caen stone, with its cross, candlesticks, and handsome embroi- 
dered frontal, much resembles an altar. A portion of the shrine 
of St. Dunstan has recently been brought to light here, and in 
a neighboring aisle were formerly the altars of St. Gregory, St. 
John the Evangelist, St. Anselm, Saints Peter and Paul, and the 
shrine of St. A¢lfric, for Canterbury was rich in saints, and many 
of her archbishops were canonized. The remarkable feature of 
this church is the continual ascent by long flights of steps 
from the nave eastward, so that, standing in the body of the 
building, one can see little beyond the central tower. Thus, there 
is an ascent from the choir into the chapel of the Blessed Trin- 
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ity, where anciently stood the shrine of St. Thomas, whence it 
was often called, after him, St. Thomas’s chapel. The floor is 
mosaic, and here are the tombs of Henry IV. and his queen, of 
Cardinal Castillon, and of Archbishop Courtney, and above all 
the beautiful bronze effigy in armor of the darling of English 
chivalry, Edward the Black Prince. Hanging aloft one may yet 
see his gauntlets, shield, and helmet, with its heavy crest. The 
sword has gone; Oliver Cromwell removed it; shameful feat in- 
deed for one valorous English captain to despoil the last resting- 
place of another, his peer in soldierly qualities and ability to 
command, his superior in the virtues and in the graceful accom- 
plishments of knighthood! Our pilgrims wistfully regarded the 
spot where the great martyr’s shrine had once rested. His relics 
have been burned and their ashes cast to the winds, and the 
only trace now remaining of three centuries of devotion is the 
pavement worn by the knees of countless thousands of pilgrims. 
“ And specially from every shire’s end 

Of Engle-land to Canterbury they wend, 

The holy blissful martyr for to seek 

That them hath holpen when they were sick.” 

“ The shrine,” says Stowe, “was built about a man’s height, 
all of stone, then upwards of timber; within which was a chest 
of iron containing the relics of St. Thomas. The timber-work 
of this shrine on the outside was covered with plates of gold, 
damasked with gold wire, which ground of gold was again cov- 
ered with jewels set in gold.” Erasmus, who viewed the trea- 
sure, thus describes it: “Under a coffin of wood, enclosing 
another of gold, we beheld an amount of riches the value of 
which was inestimable. Gold was the meanest thing to be seen; 
the whole place shone and glittered with the rarest and most 
precious jewels, most of which were of extraordinary size, some 
being larger than the egg of a goose.” But none of these did 
we see, for Henry VIII. confiscated the estate of the traitor 
Thomas, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury, who had rebelled 
against his lawful prince. Henry stuck the “ Regal of France,” 
a magnificent jewel presented to the shrine by Louis VII. on 
his visit, upon his royal thumb. To quote again from the anti- 
quarian Stowe: “ The spoil in gold and precious stones filled 
two great chests, one of which six or seven strong men could 
do no more than convey out of the church at once.” Still east 
of Trinity Chapel is “ Becket’s crown,” where the crown of the 
skull cut off by the stroke of the murderer’s sword, as also the 
broken sword-point, were anciently placed on a small altar; and 
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here is the old archiepiscopal seat of stone, in which a number 
of our pilgrims seated themselves by twos with pious devotion. 
Here is the tomb of the gentle Cardinal Pole, the last Catholic 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who died at the same time as his royal 
cousin Queen Mary, and so happily escaped the evil days that 
followed. 

Having viewed the upper church, we descended, by some 
stairs near the Martyrdom, to the crypt or undercroft, a gloomy, 
cavernous vastness underlying the choir and adjacent chapels, 
supported on sturdy but stunted columns. It was built by Lan. 
franc, the magnificent Norman prelate, to replace the old Roman 
church, burned the year after the Conquest, and subsequent fires 
and changes above have not affected it. This is probably the 
only portion of the present building on which St. Thomas has 
looked, and here his body was hastily interred for fear of De 
Breton and the others, and rested fifty years, till Stephen Lang. 
ton translated it to the shrine above in the reign of Henry III. 
Here Henry II. did penance, and Louis VII. of France spent 
the night in prayer. The pilgrims venerated the holy spot, now 
for some centuries given over to the French Huguenots as their 
place of worship, as is indicated by a mouldy French text of 
Scripture on the damp walls. The chantry, founded by the 
Black Prince in 1363, is now walled up, for Anglicanism has no 
use for such places, but one still sees the openwork Gothic screen 
of stone which enclosed the chapel of Our Lady: the altar, 
of course, has been destroyed, and the image of the Blessed Virgin 
too, but-its empty niche remains—let us be thankful for small 
mercies! This is what Erasmus says of the once famous shrine: 
“There the Virgin Mother has an habitation, though somewhat 
dark, enclosed with a double step or rail of iron for fear of 
thieves ; for, indeed, I never saw anything more laden with rich- 
es; lights being brought, we saw more than a royal spectacle.” 

Ascending to the clear light of day, we passed into the splen- 
did nave, with its lofty groined roof of stone and its long vistas 
of columns, with numerous monuments to worthies famous in 
the history of the country, and the tattered colors of divers gal- 
lant regiments, torn by French and Russian bullets. What 
memories of the past cluster around the hallowed spot above 
which rises this noble edifice! Here, during the period of Roman 
rule, the Christians among the legionaries of the seven-hilled 
city adored the Saviour. Here, later, Ethelbert had his palace, 
which, yet a pagan, he surrendered to Augustine, as is proved 
by existing documents relating to the priory of Christ Church. 
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From time to time the Danes burnt and wrecked the buildings, 
which were as constantly reconstructed. Near the high altar 
rested the body of St. Winifred; here was the head of St. 
Swithin, brought from Winchester by St. Alphege, afterwards 
martyred by the Danes. Again, we hear of the head of St. 
Fursius, of the tomb of the great Dunstan, and of many another. 
In all, eighteen archbishops of Canterbury have been canonized ; 
nine were cardinals, and twelve lord chancellors of England. 
Lanfranc rebuilt the church and priory, and established in it 
one hundred and fifty Benedictines. St. Anselm, his successor, 
replaced the choir by one still more magnificent, which, after his 
death, was completed by the prior after whom it was named. 
William of Malmesbury says of it: “The like was not to be 
seen in England in respect of the clear light of the glass win- 
dows, and beauty and comeliness of the marble pavement; and 
the curious paintings on the roof., The choir also was so mag- 
nificently adorned with pictures and other ornaments by Prior 
Conrad that from its extraordinary splendor and magnificence it 
acquired the appellation of ‘the glorious choir of Conrad.’” In 
its centre hung a golden crown to hold twenty-four wax lights; 
the aisles were of equal magnificence. It was, however, soon 
damaged by fire, but rebuilt and dedicated in 1114 by the king, 
the queen, the king of Scotland, and the prelates and nobles of 
both kingdoms. The first archbishops were interred in the 
neighboring Abbey of St. Augustine, which, but for St. Thomas, 
would have remained the most considerable establishment of the 
city. But Cuthbert in the eighth century broke the rule, and 
from this time till 1558, with very few necessary exceptions, the 
archbishops were buried in Christ Church. Of the twenty-three 
Protestant archbishops none have found a last resting-place here, 
where exactly twice that number of Catholic prelates of this see 
have reposed, though some of them, as St. Thomas and Robert 
Winchelsey, “whose tomb was destroyed because of his repute 
for sanctity,” were not sacred from the hand of the despoiler. 
The Protestant bishops have never resided here, for in Cranmer’s 
time (1544) Augustine’s palace was burned, and in it a brother- 
in-law of Henry’s archbishop. The church contains splendid 
though empty marble tombs with recumbent figures of the three 
last bishops, Howley, Sumner, and Tait. 

We were told that one of the Canterbury jewellers had for sale 
fac-similes in silver of the ancient Canterbury pilgrim’s medal, in 
which sundry of our party invested. Various groups wandered 
about the quaint Tudor streets, entering the numerous churches, 
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converts being in request to explain to the unenlightened what 
was High and what Low church decoration, though everywhere 
stray relics of the olden time were remarked, for it is impossible 
to kill out all traces of the Ages of Faith. An old guide-book 
of 1858 says: “Here St. Augustine first introduced the teaching 
of the Romish Church, not without great opposition on the part 
of the British clergy, Christianity having been established five 
hundred years previously.” This is omitted from the modern 
edition, however, for we are learning English history by de- 
grees. 

Canturia, situated at the ford of the river Stour, must always 
have possessed a certain importance; here are dug up memo. 
rials of British times—copper weapons, “celts,” and ornaments. 
As “Durovernum”’ it flourished under the Romans, the roads 
to London from their three seaports, Richboro’, Dover, and 
Lymne, joining here. It is mentioned in the itinerary of Anto-. 
ninus sixteen hundred years ago, and here Roman rule flourished 
during four centuries. Happily the Celts did not occupy the 
city on the departure of the legions, so that the deserted houses 
fell in, preserving the pavements and mosaic fresh and _ intact. 
The tiles of which St. Martin’s and St. Pancras are built had 
previously been employed in other Roman buildings, for the pink 
mortar on them has only partially been knocked off. The Jutes 
of Schleswig-Holstein settled at Rochester—so named after Hrof, 
their chieftain—driving the Britons westward. Ethelbert became 
their king at eight years of age, and at sixteen ambitiously as- 
sailed Ceawlin, the King of Wessex, but was by him driven back 
into his kent—canton or corner. Hence Cant-wara, corner folk, 
and Cantwarabyrig, or the borough of the men of Kent. Ethel- 
bert used the old Roman ramparts to defend his capital, but 
built over the ruined dwellings, not even regarding the lines of 
the streets. Bertha, his Christian queen, brought her chaplains 
with her from her father’s court in France, and worshipped at 
the old Roman Church of St. Martin, five minutes’ walk from the 
palace, said to be the oldest Christian church existing. Here her 
body reposes, and here is the font in which her husband was 
subsequently baptized. In the little Chapel of St. Pancras, after- 
wards enclosed in the Abbey of St. Augustine, he formerly adored 
an idol, replaced by the Roman missionary by an altar at which 
he celebrated his daily Mass, and here of late years an iron box 
containing bones, very possibly deposited by the saint himself, 
was brought to light. This abbey, dedicated by Augustine to 
Saints Peter and Paul, was enlarged by St. Dunstan in 978, and 
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devoted by him to its founder, by whose name it has since been 
known. It grew in magnificence, extent, and wealth, and King 
Ethelstane even granted it a mint; but in 1161 Stephen, pressed 
for money in the civil wars, seized on the tempting prize. By 
Papal license the abbot used mitre and sandals like a bishop. 
John Essex, the last abbot, only surrendered to the officers of » 
Henry VIII. when two pieces of artillery were trained against 
the entrance gateway. It then became a royal palace, and Eliza- 
beth kept high court there; but finally it decayed. ‘ Vandalism,” 
says one description, “had a long reign within the holy walls 
of St. Augustine’s. A few years ago the guests’ hall was used 
as a brewery, with a public-house attached, also a tea-garden 
and tennis-courts, etc., until it was rescued from the hands of 
the despoiler and is now restored [sic] to the service of the new 
religion.” The fact is, that the extensive domain fell before the 
auctioneer’s hammer, in 1844, to the late Mr. Beresford Hope, who 
munificently restored the buildings, following the old lines, and 
constituted it an Anglican mission college. Its ancient gateways, 
St. Pancras Chapel, and large portions of the old walls, possess 
a melancholy interest. Some remains of the Chequers Inn of the 
Canterbury Tales may yet be seen, and the old vaulted cellars 
are perfect. Then there is the King’s School, founded by the 
Greek archbishop Theodore in Heptarchy days, and remodelled 
by Henry VIII.—whence its present title. The names of friars, 
Black, Grey, and White, and of many other medieval institutions, 
still cling to lanes and alleys, but it is refreshing to visit the 
fine College of St. Mary, founded quite recently as a refuge for 
the expatriated French Jesuits and their pupils. “La belle 
France” once afforded our exiled priests an asylum at Douay 
and Rheims; we can now repay her generosity in kind. 

We come to a splendid mass of masonry five centuries old on 
the London road, the sole remaining representative of the ancient 
city gateways, though much of the Roman wall yet stands. Pass- 
ing this we see the entrance gateway of the Roper mansion in Tu- 
dor brickwork, sole remnant of the residence of the Blessed Thomas 
More’s faithful daughter; the old homestead is replaced by a 
hideous brewery. Opposite is St. Dunstan’s Church, where is a 
fine marble monument, with Latin inscription, to the chancellor’s 
son-in-law. The family have also two handsome altar-tombs in 
the chapel which they founded in the reign of Henry IV., and 
beneath the church Margaret Roper, “with great devotion,” 
placed the head of her beloved father, where it was found fifty or 
sixty years ago in a niche in the wall, in a leaden box, somewhat 
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the shape of a beehive, open in front, closed with an iron grat- 
ing; and there it rests at present. The vestry was a chapel 
founded by the king’s chaplain in 1330, and a squint and piscina 
still remain. Here, too, is a crumbling but still secure record-chest, 
evidently of great age. A little of the priory of St. Gregory, 
founded by Lanfranc for Austin canons to serve his other hos- 
pital of St. John, can be traced. He also founded St. Nicholas’ 
Hospital in 1084 for six brethren, six sisters, and a master. Then 
there Was St. Thomas a Becket’s Hospital, which bore the found. 
er’s name; and that for poor priests, founded by Archdeacon 
Simon Langton. It is now a police station; but in its stead Co. 
gan’s Hospital has been established in modern’ times, for “six 
poor widows of clergymen, and one ancient maid to attend on 
the others and clean their rooms.” St. Sepuichre’s nunnery, 
founded in 1100, is no more; but St. Lawrence’s house, formerly 
a hospital for sick Augustinians, remains, and on a pier of 
the gate St. Lawrence on the gridiron may be traced. This is 
now the entrance to the cricket-ground. Any number of an- 
cient churches did we see. For instance, St. Mary Bredin’s, built 
by William, son of Harno, a knight of the Conqueror’s invading 
force; the font here is seven hundred years old. In St. Mil- 
dred’s Roman brickwork appears. St. Mary’s was partially re- 
built in 1830; but a brass on the north wall remains, a kneeling 
figure saying, “O mother of God! have mercy upon me,” and 
the following: 


“ All ye that stand op on mi corse 
remem bar but raff brown I was 
alldyr man and mayur of thys cete 
Jesu a pon my sowll have pete.” 


Then there is the Church of the Holy Cross, built in 1380, and 
named from the large wooden cross that formerly stood at the 
entrance; this, of course, has gone. 

But we returned to present realities at five o’clock, wending 
our way to St. Thomas’s Church, where a vernacular service was 
to be held. If we meditate among the tombs too long we shall 
grow gloomy and unpractical. Let us do our present work as our 
ancestors did long ages ago, not concerning themselves overmuch 
about mouldering relics of the past; then may we hope to be 
joined to their blessed company hereafter. 

The church was crowded to its utmost capacity, the passages 
being occupied by chairs. The Litany of the Blessed Virgin 
was said in English. Then the hymn, “ Hail! Queen of Heaven,” 
was sung with great power, the choir in the western gallery lead- 
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ing the congregation but not overpowering it; in fact the vast 
body of sound from hundreds of voices had a magnetic effect 
which the warbling of an accomplished quartette, performing in- 
tricate compositions, fails to produce. The Rev. Luke Riving- 
ton then delivered a powerful address on the authority of St. 
Peter, briefly tracing its history from apostolic days and the 
age of the catacombs to the invasion of the West by Gothic 
hordes and the formation of the Frankish empire by Charle- 
magne. The speaker then dwelt on the extraordinary and unique 
devotion of the Anglo-Saxon Church to the Holy See, and pre- 
sented to our mental vision a dramatic picture of the attempts 
to subject the ecclesiastical to the civil power under William of 
Normandy, “a fortunate pirate,” his sons, and the first of the 
Angevin dynasty. This contest culminated in the victory of the 
church, accomplished by the firm stand made by, and the fideli- 
ty to death of, the great saint whose memory we were celebrat- 
ing. We were then reminded by the object-lesson we had shad 
that day in the lifeless cathedral, lovely even in death, of the par- 
alysis of religious life in this erstwhile island of saints, that had 
followed on the triumph of the secular power in spiritual matters 
under the Tudors. “Yet those present for the most part had 
been rescued from this miserable thraldom, and hence should 
take heart to pray with confidence for the conversion of their 
friends, still floundering with apparent hopelessness in the slough 
of despond. The preacher, who probably delivers more sermons 
on occasions of notable solemnities than any other ecclesiastic in 
England, has only been a Catholic three or four years; he was 
formerly in the Anglican religious community of St. John, found- 
ed at Oxford some twenty-four years ago by Mr. Benson, of Christ 
Church, assisted by Mr. O’Neill, of Cambridge, and Messrs. Pres- 
cott and Grafton (now a bishop) from the United States. The 
writer, at the time a university student, used sometimes to visit 
their monastery, and learned a great deal of Catholic teaching 
from these remarkable men, of whom Mr. O’Neill was perhaps 
the most admirable. He was a tall, stalwart man of thirty or 
thereabouts, with the simplicity of a child; and we well remember 
our consternation when, after celebrating early “mass” at St. Cle- 
ment’s Church, Cambridge, on a Sunday morning in the summer 
of 1865, he announced to his friends that this was the last ser- 
vice he should perform in the Church of England. He attended 
Vespers in the little Catholic church (the first work undertaken 
by Pugin after his conversion), and was sent by the priest to the 
London Jesuits to be received. Then followed a series of un- 
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fortunate mischances until, meeting with his former rector at 
Windsor, he was by him despatched to Oxford to join Messrs, 
Grafton and Benson. We saw him at Cambridge again some 
years later, in the long cloak and broad-brimmed hat of an.“ Evan. 
gelist Father.” Of his chains, hair-shirts, and other austerities 
one has heard some rumors, but could not have inferred as much 
from his cheerful and peculiarly attractive simplicity of deport- 
ment. He became a missionary in India, where, attempting the 
rigorous diet and mode of life of a Brahmin, he proved unequal 
to the strain and passed quietly away. It is men like these who 
keep many in the Church of England. “What is good enough 
for an O'Neill, a Liddon, and a Pusey is good enough for me”— 
and there is nothing for it but to turn one’s eyes from men, 
however excellent they may apparently be, and trust to God 
himself, speaking through the external authority of his divinely 
constituted earthly spouse. 

But we have again digressed from the pilgrimage. The ser- 
mon over, a priest, in rich cope of crimson, bore the relics of St. 
Thomas around the church to receive the veneration of the faith- 
ful, whilst the “ Litany of the Saints” was sung. Then followed 
Benediction, the Te Deum, and the hymn “Faith of our 
Fathers”; and as the ardent aspirations of Father Faber rolled 
forth in stately volume from the large assembly one was re- 
minded of a recent utterance of Cardinal Manning: ‘“ Western 
galleries have ruined the sacredness of choirs. In all other 
churches simple music, especially the responses in Holy Mass 
and hymns, are desirable. I most earnestly desire to see the 
singing of hymns and litanies by the whole congregation. In 
most choirs, even at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
choirs hinder the congregation by solos, and by music nobody 
can take part in. It is a great misery and a hindrance to piety.” 
So we wended our way back to the train, in which hymns were 
sung on the return to London. A long delay was caused by 
the Salvation Army on its annual pilgrimage to the Crystal Pal- 
ace; but, as a lady remarked, one Ave is worth fifty tambou- 
rines, and doubtless more than one of the Catholic pilgrims mur- 
mured the prayer which, according to the Venerable Bede, St. 
Augustine and his companions chanted on their first entrance 
into Canterbury: “We beseech thee, O Lord! in all thy mercy, 
that thy anger and wrath may be turned away from this city, 
and from thy holy house, because we have sinned. Alleluia!” 


CHARLES E. HODSON. 
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THE recent conflicts in England between capital and labor— 
conflicts which have caused extreme suffering to many thou- 
sands—render it doubtful how far counsels of peace and wisdom 
will dominate and prevail should the working-men ever obtain 
the supreme control for which they are hoping. It would seem 
that in the three notable instances which have lately occurred 
the employed have been themselves the cause not only of their 
own misfortunes—that would be but just—but also of those of 
many others who were in no way concerned in the disputes. The 
first of these was the strike and lockout of the engineers at 
Newcastle, to which we have already referred. In this case two 
unions, those of the plumbers and the engineers, fell out about 
the allocation of work. The engineers of a certain firm, in the 
face of an arbitration given against them, struck work, and in 
the end a general strike took place which involved ten thousand 
men. The worst part of the matter was that another ten thou- 
sand, employed in branches of work dependent upon the engi- 
neers, were forced to remain idle, and they and their families have 
had to undergo extreme want. Not only have the immediate 
consequences been of the most distressing character, but in many 
instances orders have been transferred to other countries, and 
there is only too great a prospect that trade will permanently 
depart from the district. Moreover, to add to the trouble just 
when there was a prospect of settlement, the Durham miners’ 
strike took place, and rendered the resumption of work im- 
possible. 


> 
> 





This is the first case in which the blame seems rightly to 
fall upon the -working-men. The second is the strike of the 
Durham colliers, by which nearly ninety thousand miners have 
been affected directly, to say nothing of a very large number of 
, workers in iron and chemical works, the shipping and other 

trades; a strike which has rendered it literally necessary to send 
coal from Scotland to Newcastle. In this case the coal-owners 
maintained that the trade in general was becoming so de- 
pressed that a reduction of wages was necessary, and of such 
reduction they gave due notice. Of course we have to speak 
with a certain amount of diffidence, but so far as we can judge 
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the contention of the masters was justified by facts. The 
miners, however, would not give heed to any such proposal, and 
although during the past ten years they have profited by the 
good times to the extent of an increase equal to at least thirty. 
five per cent. upon their wages, they were unwilling to share 
with their employers the disadvantages resulting from the oppo- 
site state of things. They would not even submit the question 
to arbitration, peremptorily refused even to discuss the question 
of a reduction, and by their action they have stopped every coal- 
mine in the county of Durham, and brought disaster upon many 
other trades. Violence, too, has accompanied the strike ; an un- 
fortunate reporter of a paper which had ventured to question 
the wisdom of the course adopted narrowly escaped with his 
life. The union even forbade the pumping of water, an operation 
necessary not only for the supply of the wants of the neighboring 
villages, but also to prevent the mines from being flooded and 
rendered unworkable. By these extreme measures they hope to 
bring their employers to terms. 


a 
o> 





By far the largest of these troubles, however, is the one to 
which we referred last month, and which affected a greater num- 
ber of men than was anticipated—more, in fact, than three hun- 
dred thousand miners having stopped work. In this case there was 
at once more and less wisdom in the action of the men than in the 
case of the Durham strikers. The men recognized that the state of 
trade called for a reduction of wages, but they thought by stop- 
ping work to limit the supply. They expected to be able to 
control the market, and to prevent a fall of prices; but the 
forces acting in the opposite direction were unfortunately too 
great. The only persons who have profited by the cessation 
from work are the middlemen, who at the time notice was 
given of the intention of the men held stocks of coal; for, as a 
panic took place, they were able to sell their coal at an enor- 
mous premium. The persons who suffered most were the 
miners themselves, and the very poor who buy coal in small 
quantities. At the end of the stoppage the coal trade was 
almost stagnant, many iron-works and factories remained closed, 
and stocks of coal had been laid in by the public. In a few 
cases the men had to submit to a reduction of wages, but as a 
rule the previous rates were maintained. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the Durham strike having stopped the entire sup- 
ply from that county tells in favor of the maintenance of the 
old rates, and renders it impossible yet to judge of the full 
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effect of the experiment tried by the miners. It is generally 
thought, however, that had it not been for this event a general 
reduction would have been inevitable. In fact, in South Wales 
wages have, by the automatic action of the sliding scale, been 
quite recently reduced three and a half per cent. 


» 
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These troubles seem to show that employers have no mono- 
poly of arbitrariness, unreasonableness, and short-sightedness, and 
that the men‘ oftentimes stand in need of guidance, and may 
be wanting in prudence, consideration, and forbearance. The 
British minister to Holland, in his last report on Dutch labor, 
affords a striking illustration of the exercise by Catholic 
working-men of the opposite qualities. In the busy manufactur- 
ing centres of Tilburg and Maestricht almost all the workmen 
belong to the church. Sir Horace Rumbold says that the general 
well-being and orderly spirit of the factory-hands is recognized 
as being in a great measure due to the beneficial influence of 
the clergy, and that this is borne out by the fact that even in 
recent times, when the industry of the place has been drooping 
owing to Belgian competition, wages having in consequence 
fallen, there have been no signs of an inclination on the part of 
the workmen to resort, as elsewhere, to strikes for an improvement. 
And then, in his own words: “In view of the marvellous organi- 
zation and fervent spirit of the Catholics of this country, it is 
difficult not to believe that the Dutch lower orders professing 
that faith are less accessible than their Protestant brethren to the 
pernicious doctrines so actively disseminated among the working- 
classes of all countries.” Being well-instructed Catholics, these 
workmen .know that they have duties to perform as well as 
rights to maintain; they know that their employers have rights 
as well as themselves, and that they are bound while maintaining 
their own to respect those of others. We cannot refrain from 
expressing the wish that in other countries these principles of 
Catholic morality might receive so striking an exemplification 
and illustration as they are receiving in Holland. 


& 
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The advocates of the legal eight-hour day for miners have 
been more fortunate this year than they were last, for they 
have secured a hearing in the House of Commons for their pro- 
posal. The movement has met with the adhesion of a fairly 
large majority of the workers in mines, although a by no 
means contemptible minority is opposed to it. In fact the 
rejection of the bill was moved by Mr. Burt, one of the labor 
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members of Parliament, and secretary of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Union, who himself began to work as a miner when 
he was ten years of age. Other members of the same party 
united with Mr. Burt in opposition to the second reading, and 
the bill was rejected by a majority of 272 votes to 160. It was 
not made a party question. A large number of Gladstonians, 
including Mr. John Morley, voted against the bill, and not a 
few Conservatives, including Lord Randolph Churchill, in its 
favor. The Irish members voted as a body for the second 
reading. Mr. Gladstone and other members of his party, and 
three or four Conservatives, refused to commit themselves to 
either side, and left the House without voting. Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke in favor of the second reading, reserving the right to ren- 
der its provisions less rigid by subsequent amendments. It is 
too soon yet to judge what effect upon the movement this ad- 
verse decision of the House will have. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the question will hold a very prominent place in: the 
approaching general election. Apropos of this question, it is 
satisfactory to be able to record that the experiment of an 
eight-hour day started a few months ago by a ship-building firm 
at Sunderland has proved so successful that the employer is 
willing to restore the old rate of wages, the men having con- 
sented to a five per cent. reduction in consideration of shorter 
hours. It is found that the extra work done compensates for 


the loss of time. 


> = 





The details of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for providing pen- 
sions for the aged have been published. A State Pension Fund 
is to be provided, to which Parliament is to make an annual 
grant, to be supplemented by a contribution from the local rates. 
The condition for securing a pension consists in the payment 
into the Post-Office Savings-Bank of various sums of money, 
a lump sum in advance before the attainment of the age of 
twenty-five and annual sums until the age of sixty-five. Should 
the money paid be returnable in the event of the person dying 
before the age at which the pension begins, the initial payment 
will be twenty-five dollars and the annual payment five dollars. 
Should the money not be returnable, half of these amounts will 
suffice. The age fixed for the pension is sixty-five. The sum 
to be secured is five shillings, or about one dollar, a week; but 
by extra payments the pension may be increased to ten shillings, 
or two dollars a week. This is the most that can be secured 
from the state, but no restriction is placed upon the securing of a 
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larger pension by other means. No attempt is made to render 
it compulsory to provide in this way for the future except so 
far as regards those who are in the employ of the government. 
In their case it is made a condition of such employment that 
they must open a state pension account. All employers of labor 
are empowered to open these accounts for persons employed by 
them, and in the event of any of these persons leaving them 
they may transfer to other persons the amount standing to the 
credit of those who have left. Such are the main outlines of 
the scheme. It has not yet taken the shape of a bill, nor do 
we think it probable that it will advance so far this year. The 
immediate point is to secure discussion’ of the plan, and es- 
pecially to conciliate the Friendly Societies, or at least to ob- 
viate their threatened opposition. For this end the framers 
of the scheme are now engaged in consultation with the chief 
representatives of these societies. 


ss 
> 


In a speech recently delivered by the Earl of Rosebery he 
said : 

“T am always haunted by the awfulness of London; by the 
great appalling effect of these millions cast down, it would ap- 
pear by hazard, on the banks of this noble stream, working each 
in their own groove and their own cell, without knowing each 
other, without having the slightest idea how the other lives, 
the heedless casualty of unnumbered thousands of men. Sixty 
years ago a great Englishman, Cobbett, called it a wen. If 
it was a wen then, what is it now? A tumor, an elephan- 
tiasis, sucking into its gorged system half the life and the 
blood and the bone of the rural districts.” 





This indicates, perhaps in a somewhat rhetorical way, the effect of 
the migration of the rural laborer upon London, and in a pro- 
portional degree upon the other large towns of Great Britain. On 
the other hand, the rural districts are suffering from the same 
cause; in not a few places there are not enough men to till the 
soil to its full capacity, and the villages are being stripped of 
the more enterprising class. This migration has assumed the 
proportions of a national calamity, and has forced the party most 
closely identified with the landlords to take action in order to 
mitigate, if possible, these evils. The Tory Minister of Agricul- 
ture has, accordingly, introduced a bill which is described as un- 
paralleled in the history of British land legislation, and which in 
some respects resembles the acts recently passed for Ireland, and 
both parties in the House of Commons have received the pro- 
posals with favor. 
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Should the bill become law the local authorities throughout 
Great Britain will be empowered to borrow money for the pur- 
chase of land. This land they will sell in quantities not exceed- 
ing either fifty acres in extent or the annual value of £50, to any 
one who wishes to become the owner, and who is able to pay 
at once one-quarter of the purchase money. Another quarter 
may remain as a perpetual rent-charge, while the balance is to 
be paid off by instalments, or as a terminable annuity, within 
fifty years. To those who are unable to pay a quarter of the 
purchase -money—and among the agricultural laborers these will 
form the majority—the local authorities may let small holdings 
of not more than ten acres in extent, with a view to their ulti- 
mately being able to become the owners. The bill, and this is a 
point for which it has been criticised, is not compulsory—that is, 
it does not give to the local authorities power to buy land 
against the wishes of the owners. Nor does it meet with the 
favor of those who aim at making public bodies the owners of 
the land of the nation, for while it gives to the purchaser the 
power to let a quarter of the purchase money remain as a per- 
petual rent-charge, it requires the payment of the remaining three- 
fourths, and constitutes him the owner to that extent. It does 
not, therefore, go so far in the direction of land nationalization as 
the programme of the National Liberal Federation which was 
adopted at Newcastle last year, and which is supposed to repre- 
sent the practical aims of the whole Liberal party. This pro- 
gramme inc] ded the proposal that the local councils should be- 
come, and should remain for all time, owners of the land which 
was to be acquired for small holdings, and consequently in 
the degree in which the acquisition of land proceeded in the 
same degree would the land be becoming the property of public 
bodies; and as the Newcastle proposal included compulsion, this 
acquisition would only be limited by there being no demand. 

, aiicetacniaion 

The General Act of the Brussels African Conference is pri- 
marily directed to the suppression of the slave-trade. No unim- 
portant share, however, in the agreement to which all the prin- 
cipal powers of the world have arrived concerns the liquor- 
traffic. This traffic has been carried on for many years without 
any restrictions by traders whose only concern is gain, and who 
care nothing for the ruin they are causing by their infamous 
proceedings. This ruin is so manifest that, notwithstanding the 
influence wielded by traders upon the councils of nations, far- 
reaching measures for the control of the traffic have been adopt- 
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ed—measures which are said to constitute a new departure in 
international law. For the tract of territory in Africa between 
20° north latitude and 22° south latitude the powers have 
agreed upon the mutual enforcement of absolute prohibition, 
both as regards the importation and the manufacture of spirits 
in all parts in which the trade has not yet penetrated, as well 
as in all parts in which the religious belief of the people is 
against it, even if the trade has already penetrated there. In 
those parts where the trade already exists, and where it is con- 
sidered impossible to root it out, a compulsory duty, of which 
the act fixes the minimum, must be imposed by the respective 
powers having possessions or protectorates in such localities. 


> 
> 





The act includes a number of practical regulations for secur- 
ing the enforcement of the restrictions adopted. Under one of 
the articles the powers are bound to communicate to each other, 
through the international office at Brussels, information regard- 
ing the traffic in alcoholic liquors in their respective territories, 
thus giving to the world full information on the liquor-traffic in 
Africa. That such an agreement should have been made by so 
many nations speaks well for the spirit of our times. The more 
important part—the enforcement of these regulations—remains 
to be accomplished ; but we have little doubt that there is enough 
of determination and resolve in the various governments to pre- 
vent the resolutions, deliberately adopted, being set at naught by 
the greedy seekers of gain. 


” 
> 





To the student of politics the kingdom of Belgium is at the 
present time an object of interest. Since the establishment of 
the present constitution in 1830 nothing has happened to cause 
serious disturbance, and as a consequence the Belgians have 
steadily advanced in prosperity. A smaller share of this pros- 
perity falls to the working-classes than is just, and this fact is 
attributed to their being excluded from the franchise, and con- 
sequently from due weight and influence in the legislature. Tax- 
ation forms the sole basis of the franchise; no one can vote, 
still less be elected to a seat either in the Assembly or the 
Senate, unless he pays a certain amount of taxes. The qualifi- 
cations are so high that out of a population of more than six 
millions there are less than one hundred and fifty thousand elec- 
tors; and in the whole country there are not more than six hun- 
dred persons eligible for election to the Senate. Efforts have 
been made from time to time to obtain a revision of the con- 
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stitution—in 1870, in 1883, andin 1884—but without success. With- 
in the last three years, however, the movement has become so 
strong that all parties have come to recognize that a change is 
inevitable. At the end of last year the Chambers resolved on 
taking the first necessary step, and it. then became only a ques- 
tion what should be the precise character of the change. 


> 
> 


The Labor party and the Radicals are in favor of manhood 
suffrage, and have been engaged in an energetic agitation in 
order to secure it, the association of miners threatening even to 
order a general strike for this end. The Conservatives and some 
of the Liberals will not go beyond occupation suffrage, some- 
what similar to that which exists in Great Britain. The govern- 
ment has given its adhesion to the latter proposal, as also have 
the Catholics as a body. In favor of universal suffrage the So- 
Cialists took very active measures, their committee having sat 
from day to day during the discussion of the Revision Bill, and 
daily demonstrations were organized outside the Chamber. While 
the main feature of the proposed revision is the extension of the 
franchise, a point which is calling forth nearly as much discus- 
sion is the Referendum. At present there is no such provision 
in the constitution, nor, in fact, in any other country except 
Switzerland ; but the king has laid great stress upon its being 
adopted in one form or another, his desire being in certain cases 
to consult the electors directly, and so to make them responsi- 
ble for legislation. This is a notable step in the direction of 
democracy for a monarch to take, and it is not altogether rel- 
ished by the members of either house, and the Liberals in par- 
ticular are strongly opposed to it; for it practically sets the 
chosen representatives of the people aside, and to a great extent 
deprives them of power. 








-_ 

Although the measure is thoroughly democratic in its charac- 
ter, it cannot be said that the king has -become so strong an 
advocate of its adoption from a pure love of democracy. As in 
England, so in Belgium, although theoretically the sovereign has 
the right of veto upon every measure which has passed through 
both branches of the legislature, as a matter of fact equally in 
both countries no such veto is ever given and the provision is a 
dead-letter. The King of the Belgians, however, does not desire 
to continue to be a mere tool of parliamentary majorities, and 
wishes to have the power of referring to the direct vote of the 
electors any measure to which he is opposed. Should he be sus- 
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tained by a majority he could then veto such a bill, knowing 
that the country was at his back. What the consequences would 
be to the ministry which is in power at the time and responsible 
for the measure, and to the Parliament which had passed it, we can- 
not tell. It will be noticed that the right to refer any measure to 
the direct vote of the people is by the Belgian proposal given 
to the king, in this respect differing from the Swiss Referendum, 
where such power is exercised upon the demand of a certain 
number of the electors. The proposals of the government em- 
brace not merely the submission of measures which have already 
received the sanction of the Parliament, but give to the electors 
the power to call upon the legislature to enact such laws as the 
people deem necessary or desirable. On this point, however, 
there is a difference of opinion even among those who are sup- 
porters of the proposal in the main. Ample time, however, will 
be given for discussion, as the Constituent Assembly, which is to 
decide upon all the proposed changes in the constitution, will 
not meet before June. 


ie 
> 





The German emperor, notwithstanding his public declarations 
that the will of the king is the supreme law of the land; that 
it is his amiable intention to dash to pieces whoever bars his 
way; that there is only one ruler in the country—himself—and 


that he will suffer no other; notwithstanding his exhortation to 
all discontented persons to shake the dust of Germany from 
their feet and to retire as soon as possible from the country, 
has bowed precipitately and incontinently before the minority of 
his Parliament and has withdrawn the Education Bill, in which a 
short time ago he thought to find the only means of safety for 
the state. No wonder that his majesty, after so ample a con- 
sumption of his own words, should feel unwell and have to re- 
tire for a time from the scene. We hope that this experience 
has taught wisdom both to the ruler and to his subjects, and 
that while the latter have thus learned to set their true value on 
the outrageous utterances of their sovereign, the former may learn 
to think before he speaks. Notwithstanding the withdrawal of 
the bill, it is by no means certain that the majority of the elec- 
tors were opposed to it. This is another instance of the loudest 
talkers, as is so often the case, gaining the day. 


4 
> 


The action of the emperor in withdrawing the Education 
Bill involved, of course, the resignation of the Minister for Public 
Instruction, Count von Zedlitz, who was directly responsible for 
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its introduction; and General von Caprivi, who is Prime Minister 
of Prussia as well as Chancellor of the German Empire, had so 
warmly associated himself with the bill that it was impossible 
for him, after its withdrawal, to retain the premiership. Conse- 
quently, while remaining Chancellor and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Prussian cabinet, he has resigned the Prussian 
premiership, and the two offices are now held by different per- 
sons. It is very doubtful whether this arrangement will work. 
It was tried in 1873, and after ten months’ experience was 
given up as impracticable. If Prussian ways were constitutional, 
the successor of Count von Caprivi would have been chosen from 
the party to whose action the defeat of the Education Bill was 
due. A strong Conservative, Count Botho von Eulenberg, has, 
however, been appointed, but for the reasons already men- 
tioned it is very probable that further changes will soon take 
place, and that the new premier will before long become chan- 
cellor of the empire, Count von Caprivi retiring from political 
life. What is certain is, that for Germany and Prussia the fu- 
ture looks much darker. All confidence in the emperor has 
been lost, the Catholic and Conservative parties—the supporters 
of the Education Bill—are naturally disgusted, while the National 
Liberals and Radicals have been encouraged in their opposition 
to government proposals. The future is in the hands of the 
Catholic members of the Reichstag and the Landtag, seeing that 
they hold the balance of power. 
isniaiteeillaliithcnil 

France is experiencing, in an unpleasant way, practical logi- 
cal developments of the revolutionary principles which so many 
Frenchmen have adopted. The explosions which have taken 
place in Paris have caused something like a panic, and have led 
to the introduction by the government of a bill inflicting the 
penalty of death upon any one who attempts by explosives to 
destroy houses, shops, bridges, roads, or furniture. That such 
proposals should be necessary in this the last decade of this 
boasting nineteenth century is a sad revelation of the inadequacy 
of modern civilization to give complete satisfaction. It does not 
seem to have brought home to the minds of the government 
the duty of extending even a fair share of protection to the ser- 
vices of'the church, for on the occasion of some recent brawling 
it was the closing of the church, not the punishment of the 
brawlers, which was promised by the prime minister in the event 
of a renewal of the disturbances. While these things are taking 
place, the same ministers are resolutely closing their ears to the 
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truth, and valiantly expelling from the country any one who 
ventures to tell it. The recent rappréchement to the Republic of 
Catholics has been the motive for the formation in the Assembly 
of yet another faction, designating itself the Anti-Clerical Union 
of Radical Republicans, the avowed object of which is to oppose 
every attempt at conciliation. On the other hand, the Royalists, 
who have hitherto been accustomed to proclaim their devotion 
to the church and to represent the one as bound up with the 
other, finding that the church is willing to recognize the Republic, 
are beginning to show that, as so often happens in similar cases, 
they are Catholics only so far and so long as the church takes 
their ‘side. 


-" 
> 





In a pastoral lately issued, Cardinal Lavigerie relates the 
difficulties with which he had to contend, and the dangers 
he ran in bringing about what is now, on account of the 
recent letter of the Holy Father, the definite acceptance by 
the Catholics of France of the republican form of govern- 
ment. As our readers will remember, the initiation of the 
movement was due to a speech delivered by the cardinal in the 
latter part of 1890. The pastoral now issued narrates the cir- 
cumstances which led to the making of that speech. In the 
October of 1890 he was at Rome, intent solely on his African 
missions and on his crusade against the slave-trade. The Pope 
asked him to suspend for a time his anti-slavery work in order 
to promote the views with reference to the relations of the 
church to the Republic which the Holy Father had then em- 
braced. Cardinal Lavigerie was struck by the combined sim- 
plicity and sublimity of those views, but could not disguise from 
himself the storm which he would arouse by entering upon such 
a movement. To use his expression, he foresaw the vengeance 
which some would endeavor to wreak upon him, and, what 
was worse, upon his work should he undertake it. Neverthe- 
less, after consultation with the one of the superiors of the 
African mission in whom he had the greatest confidence, he ac- 
cepted the task, and although as a matter of fact he met with 
the full amount of the opposition which he had anticipated, 
although there were no injustices, and scarcely any calumnies, 
which he had not to undergo, he now rejoices in the hour of 
triumph which has arrived, for in his recent letter the Pope has 
publicly repeated not only the ideas but the very words to 
which the cardinal has been giving utterance during the past 
two years. This account is instructive, showing as it does how 
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strong is the power, even within the church and in opposition 
to the Pope, of those who are attached to outworn ideas, and 
with what circumspection the Holy Father has to act in order to 
serve the best interests of the church and the world. 





All the energies of the Italian government are being devoted 
to an attempt to make both ends meet—an attempt the success 
of which is very doubtful, inasmuch as the legislators of united 
Italy are above all things anxious to secure for themselves 
ample pecuniary rewards for their devotedness to the public ser- 
vice, while their constituents are resolute in their resistance to 
the imposition of new taxes. Even the warmest friends of 
Italy are filled with anxious forebodings as to her future—at 
least financially. The spoliation of monasteries and convents 
does not seem to have profited the robbers. The only point 
of interest with reference to the Austrian Empire is the con- 
test which is raging in Bohemia between the Germans and 
the Czechs. A compromise was made some two years ago 
between these rival nationalities, but owing to various 
causes it has not yet been carried into effect, and, in fact, the 
hopes hitherto entertained that it would be made operative 
have now been abandoned.——While Russia is suffering from 
the famine, her neighbors are relieved from their wonted appre- 
hensions of her aggressive projects. The budget this year shows 
a deficit of seventy-six million roubles, this being the sum ex- 
pended last year in supplying the people in the famine-stricken 
districts’ with food and seeds, and in providing them with em- 
ployment by the organization of public works. The situation of 
the Jews in the empire is becoming horrible to think of; Ger- 
many having closed her frontier against them, and Austria in all 
likelihood being about to take a similar course, they will be allow- 
ed neither to depart nor to remain. 
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LIKE everything he writes, Mr. Crawford’s new novel* has 
before all other qualities that of human interest. This author 
is not merely a man who can feel deeply and express feeling 
strongly, but one who has a firm intellectual grasp of the fact that 
feeling, in the sense that he would give that word, is the key 
to unlock life’s mysteries ; such of them, at all events, as the read- 
ing public are most permanently interested in. As a matter of 
course, then, his present book is a love story. As his hero, him- 
self a novelist, says on one occasion to the lady who plays the 
part of Clotho in his life drama : 


“*What else should I write about? There is only one thing 
that has a permanent interest for the public, and that is love.’ 

“*Ts it?’ asked Constance with remarkable self-possession. 
‘I should think there must be many other subjects more inter- 
esting and far easier to write upon.’ 

“* Easier, no doubt. I will not question your judgment upon 
that point, at least. More interesting to certain writers too, 


perhaps. Love is so much a matter of taste. But more to the 
liking of the public—no. There I must differ with you. The 
great majority of mankind love, are fully aware of it, and enjoy 


reading about the loves of others.’”’ 

So far as we remember, Mr. Crawford has never put his 
creed as an author into so compact a shape before, but no one 
can have entertained much doubt concerning what it is who has 
kept pace with his productions. What we like best in him is 
that his creed is based on a more solid, and hence more pure, 
appreciation of what love is than the general run of novelists 
seem to have attained, though now and again, in an isolated 
book, many of them hit upon it as by accident. Anthony 
Trollope, among his other merits, had that of an abiding con- 
viction not unlike that of Mr. Crawford, and though he ex- 
pressed it with les$ rhetorical force, and adorned it in more 
homely fashions, it was one of the great secrets of his popular 
success. A certain philosophy of life, as old, certainly, as Plato, 
and doubtless much older, underlies it, which commends itself 
to that less obvious side of human nature, which always keeps 
up a subterranean fire of protest, breaking out into volcanic 


* The Three Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. Londonand New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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eruptions now and again, against the bestial view of love which 
has enshrined itself in so many high places of the earth. 

As we have said already, Mr. Crawford’s hero is a novelist 
this time, and one whose phenomenal and long-lived success recalls 
Mr. Crawford’s own with a certain autobiographical vigor of 
suggestion. The scene is laid in New York, and the satisfactory 
publishers are veiled under the Rob Roy tartan, which is transpa- 
rent enough to discover all one cares to know about them and to 
hide the rest. Mr. George Winton Wood, besides winning his 
laurels and describing in much detail the processes of so doing, 
passes, in something like eight years, through two fully outlined 
but abortive love affairs, and is left at the story’s end in sad 
contemplation of the fact that the third, and only true engage- 
ment of his heart, is hopeless because it is unshared. True, a 
loophole is left for the reader’s imagination if he cares to pass 
through it. Grace has never yet been sought by her hopeless lover, 
and there is, as he hints, “the great ‘ perhaps,’ the great ‘if ’—if 
she should!” But the reader, if he be more intelligent than im- 
aginative, will decline, like George Wood himself, to believe that 
there is any such perhaps. Grace has been painted well 
enough, though the strokes devoted to her have been so few 
compared with those lavished upon the pale Constance and the 
unfortunate Mamie (wretched nickname to be adopted by a 
serious writer!), to make it plain that the soon-terminated love 
which rendered her a widow has been love enough for an eter- 
nity. Besides the psychology which supplies its central interest, 
the plot is clever in itself and skilfully managed. The business 
of the stolen will, and the manner and consequences of the dis- 
covered theft, are both masterly and unexpected. Mr. Crawford 
seems as full of resource as ever, in spite of his constant ex- 
penditure of imaginative material. Nevertheless, there are breaks 
in his narrative which are filled in with unmitigated and not ex- 
pensive padding. Among them one instances the three or four 
pages devoted to thinly veiled allusions to certain contemporary 
novelists and their methods which open chapter xxviii. It re- 
mains true, notwithstanding, that the book as a whole, and des- 
pite its rather tame setting, is of engrossing interest and worthy 
of its author's reputation. 

San Salvador,* Miss Tincker’s latest story, is a somewhat singu- 
lar production from any point of view, but more especially so if 
regarded as the work of a professedly Catholic author. It is not 


* San Salvador. By Mary Agnes Tincker. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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a novel, except in the sense in which that term might be applied 
to Bellamy’s Looking Backward, or Ignatius Donnelly’s extrava- 
ganza, C@sar’s Column. Miss Tincker has set her imagination at 
work to devise a certain private Utopia, apparently according 
to her own heart. On the bank of imagination our personal 
checks are always cashed in full, and our accounts can never be 
overdrawn. We have invariably deposited whatever we deliber- 
ately try to draw forth. This romance opens in Venice, and 
the final sentence of its second paragraph introduces the reader 
to a youth who, as he has nothing whatever to do with the 
action of the story, and never reappears again save in the 
second chapter of the Prologue, and then only to accentuate the 
sneer conveyed in the sentence we are about to quote, has ap- 
parently some private razson d'étre for which the author undertakes 
the responsibility. He seems to serve merely as a pebble flung 
at the sanctuary window. The Marchesa Loredan is one of those 
intriguing, altogether detestable Italian Catholics whom one en- 
counters so frequently in Miss Tincker’s later works, and who 
could be so easily dispensed with. She has three sons, concern- 
ing one of whom the author says: 


“The youngest, Don Enrico, was a monsignore, and coadju- 


tor of an old canon whom he was impatiently: waiting to suc- 
ceed.” 


The mother of the youth makes the further engaging re- 
mark that he is under good guardianship or she should tremble 
for his future. 


“Tt is true,” she adds, “ Monsignor Scalchi does live longer 
than we thought he would, but, as I say to Enrico, can I kill 
Monsignor Scalchi in order that you may be made a canon at 
once? Wait. He cannot live long. Enrico declares that he will 
never die.”’ 


This occurs in the Prologue. The story proper begins 
with the last sickness of one Professor Mora, whose meditations 
on the “one perfect thing on earth,” the one being in whom he 
has found “no flaw, Jesus of Nazareth”; and the manner and 
sentiments of whose last Easter Communion, are treated of at 
length in the second chapter. He says to himself: 


“Shall I confess my sins to a priest? Why not? It can do 
me no harm, and it may do me good. I will declare what I 
know of my own wrong-doing, addressing God in the hearing of 
this man. He uses many instruments. Perhaps the forgiveness 
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of God may be spoken to me by the lips of this man. Shall 
I tell this man that I do not know whether he has any author- 
ity, or not? No. I am doing the best that I can; and his 
claim that he has authority will have no weight with me.” 


So with his Communion. “Is it true that the Blessed Christ, 
the Son of God, is mystically concentrated and hidden in the 
wafer?” he asks himself, and replies that he does not know. 
“But since it is not impossible, I will bow myself as if He were 
here.” Then Professor Mora’s creator goes on to remark that 
he had bent in heathen temples with an almost equal devotion, 
but always to the same God. 


“To him the Indian praying-wheel, so often denounced as 
the height of a material superstition, might be made to indicate a 
fuller conception of the infinity of God than was to be found 
in much of the worship that calls itself intelligent and spiritual.” 


Professor Mora is a wanderer from “San Salvador, the city 
of the Holy King,” an ideal community, flourishing in a hidden 
but immensely productive spot, somewhere in that Spain where 
castles are always in process of construction by dreamers. 

In San Salvador, now ruled by “the ninth Dylar,” lineal de- 
scendant of him who had founded the community, Jesus Christ 
is king. He is adored in a “ Basilica,” named, apparently, from 
an early Dylar called “ Basil, the White Father of San Salva- 
dor,” rather than from any architectural peculiarities of its con- 
struction. His worshippers dispense with priests, sacraments, 
and sacrifice, and can abide no preaching. In lieu of a tabernacle 
they have set up a gorgeous throne of “acacia wood covered 
with plates of wrought gold.” In lieu of the Sacred Host there 
is suspended above this throne ‘“‘a jewelled diadem that quivered 
with prismatic hues,’ and which “hung just where it might 
have rested on the brow of an heroic figure enthroned beneath.” 

In this temple the names of “beneficent gods and goddesses, 
all names which the children of men had lovingly and reverently 
worshipped,” were inscribed, and at one point, a conception 
very characteristic of the author, among the “affrescos” which 
adorn its walls, “burning the jungle from which he _ issued, 
a tiger stood and stared intently at the Throne.” 

As might have been expected, the dwellers in this commu- 
nity are of incomparable innocence, nobility, and intelligence. 
Among them there are no hard-souled Marchesas of Loredan, 
no impatient monsignores like Enrico—no hypocrites, in a word, 
such as are engendered, or so Miss Tincker pretty plainly hints, 
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by the notion that Christianity is anything more than an indi- 
vidual fact. The first Dylar, his descendant once explains, was 
convinced, after long observation and experience, that Christianity 
was the 


“only true civilizer; but Christianity was an individual, not a 
social fact. There was no Christian society.” 


These are the salient points in Miss Tincker’s new imagina- 
tive conception, and we give them for what they are worth. 
There is extremely little story to bind them together, and no 
practical suggestions which are in any sense more valuable than 
the doctrinal and spiritual ones just indicated. It is with pain 
that one notes the deterioration of a talent which once promised 
so much better things. 

A charming book* is the collection of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s later essays, just brought out by the Scribners. 
Perhaps there is nothing in it so entirely delightful as some of 
.the papers contained in the earlier volume, called Memories 
and Portraits, though, if our memory does not sadly betray us, 
the essay on “ Dreams,” here reproduced, was also included in 
the earlier collection. In any case, it bears re-reading extremely 
well; as, in fact, the productions of stylists so accomplished as 
Mr. Stevenson generally do. There are not many such. Thack- 
eray is one example, and Stevenson is fit to name beside him 
for the mere verbal charm that almost any sentence from either 
writer, selected at random, would be certain to be vivid with. 
The last three essays, gently criticised in Mr. Colvin’s preface as 
less inspiriting than the rest, have an amazing quantity of good 
sense in them, none the less. If all young gentlemen, and 
young ladies, for that matter, who are aspiring to art or letters 
as a profession would take to heart the epistle here addressed to 
one such aspirant, it would be well for them and for the public 
whose attention they desire to invoke. 

M. Camille Flammarion has taken his place definitely—though 
perhaps not altogether seriously—in the ranks of what might be 
called planet-walkers. Perhaps Swedenborg was the first of them 
—he is, at all events, the best known. He was imitated some 
years since by his erratic disciple, Mr. Thomas Lake Harris; and 
later still, M. Flammarion has begun to amuse himself and im- 
part some definite astronomical knowledge, mixed with a good 
deal of more or less harmless vagary, by a pretence of journey- 

* Across the Plains. With other Memories and Essays. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
VOL, LV.—19 
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ing in like manner from star to star. It is interesting to note 
how each one professes to see just what his natural bent and 
previous studies led him to look for. As Swedenborg’s angels 
all talk Swedenborgian; all incessantly combat both those anti- 
Christian doctrines of Calvin and Luther which the great mystic’s 
common sense rejected, and those undoubtedly Christian verities 
which he rather fatally misunderstood than wilfully denied; and 
all make certain revelations which human nature would desire to 
have true, and certain others which natural reason could easily 
deduce from given premises, so the Parisian astronomer and 
evolutionist beholds from some far distant planet, just visited by 
a ray that departed from earth a hundred years ago, precisely 
what actually happened in Paris at that period. He is less in- 
teresting than Swedenborg because less imaginative. One would, 
on the whole, rather go to Saint-Amand for the details of the ex- 
ecution of Louis XVI. than get them from the star Capella 
through the intermediation of Flammarion.* Now, Swedenborg, if 
his taste had run that way, would have devoted his mighty 
fancy to telling us what the Capellians were about, and to ex- 
plaining why the ray that brought the Paris of 1791 to the star 
did not bring back to earth with equal clearness some reliable 
news from the Capella of a century since. But beggars must 
not be choosers. One would need to be an astronomer to read 
the book with full intelligence, and it is only on its scientific 
side that it has any value. 

Miss Wiltont is the title of a peculiar, but by no means unin- 
teresting or ill-written, novel. The scene is laid in New York, 
and the action takes place for the most part in boarding-houses 
and hotels. Without lacking naturalness, it yet gives an impres- 
sion of having in its totality, if not in its details, been evolved 
from the inner consciousness of the writer rather than from ob- 
servation. It is a woman’s study of a woman, made from a 
somewhat singular point of view. The heroine is often described 
as beautiful, but seldom in terms that convey any sense that the 
description is just; and as wonderfully attractive to all sorts and 
conditions of men, both saints and sinners, while she generally 
fails to be so either to the other women of the tale or to the 
reader. She possesses, to an almost ideal perfection, that virtue 
so essential to woman that, so long as she retains it, she is 
usually held to be not seriously compromised by the possession 


* Lumen. Experiences in the Infinite. By Camille Flammarion. Translated by Mary J. 
Serrano. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
+ Miss Wilton. By Cornelia Warren. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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of almost every vice. Several vices, of the sort which ruin a 
man’s reputation, Lilla Wilton has in a rather unusual develop- 
ment. She is not honest, she contracts debts she knows she can- 
not pay, she runs away from her creditors, she tells lies, she is 
foolishly extravagant, she is in constant difficulties though she 
has a fixed annual income of $4,000, which is immensely too little 
for her. Her suitors are many and most eligible, but her women 
acquaintances almost universally dislike or distrust her. Finally, 
the man who attracts her most, a good Baptist layman who 
does much missionary slumming, converts her to such a_hor- 
ror of her own ways that, by some curious transaction with her 
conscience which the reader finds it hard to understand, one 
finds her living on the alms of a shifty rogue in the vilest sort 
of a tenement-house, partly with a view to saving money enough 
to pay her debts, and partly as a penitential exercise. In the 
end one finds her restored to peace of mind, honest luxury, and 
on the eve of marriage with the Baptist. The novel is unduly 
long for the story it has to tell. 

Having given his novel a catchpenny title,* in the manner 
of M. Zola, and then overshadowed it with a portentous preface 
in which dark hints, moral and scientific, likewise in the manner 
of that master, are given of the absolute verity, the painfully 
pleasing verisimilitude of all that is to follow, Mr. Mallock’s 
actual performance reminds one of the meagre and dingy inte- 
rior of those wandering shows which delude the unwary out of 
their small change by the wondrous posters which bespread the 
outside of the booths. He has, indeed, as was to be expected, 
produced a tale whose motive is adultery; so much as that 
may be looked for when a novelist promises a “human docu- 
ment” with a blare of trumpets, as if adultery monopolized the 
claim to “legal cap” and engrossing interest. The mere fact 
of adultery, however, was not precisely what Mr. Mallock was 
aiming to exhibit; that would have been too commonplace for 
a philosophic moralist. His end was to show, by “authentic 
records of fact, . . . that the sense of virtue and the 
practice of right conduct are far from being the monopoly of 
those that are technically virtuous.” If this preface is to be 
accepted as true in any other sense than the subsequent tale is 
true, he had in his hands more convincing proofs of this 
thesis than he has furnished to his reader. He apparently 
wished to prove that mutual love may so justify adultery before 
the forum of conscience as not only to exonerate but to elevate 


* A Human Document. By W.H. Mallock. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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some who sin in this wise. His story does not prove his point. 
In fact, if he had not sharpened it by his preface, his point 
might wholly have failed to penetrate readers not abnormally 
thick-skinned. In that case, his book would have resembled a 
dinner composed of a good deal of very watery soup, a scrap 
of the tasteless boiled beef which went to its concoction, and a 
few shop-dried cakes by way of dessert. As it stands, however, 
the reader is to accept it as a sort of Barmecide feast—the roast 
does not actually appear and must be taken on trust, but it is 
actually in the larder and may be scented though not tasted. 
The motive, that is to say, is plain and unmistakable. Mr. Mallock 
hints that he has not worked it up out of respect for the scruples 
of his English-reading public. He would have done well for 
his own reputation, in every way, to have left this book un- 
written. It should be left unread by all who desire to avoid evil 
as well as the appearance of evil. There is more of the first than 
of the second in Mr. Mallock’s story. It is in his accustomed 
style, and affords no internal evidence whatever of owing its 
existence to any source except his own observation and imagi- 
nation. Certain well-known notes, certain incidents, like that 
of the French novels read by the heroine and discovered 
in her possession by the hero, which Mr. Mallock has used ad 
nauseam already, are here reproduced in a way to suggest that 
he is haunted, hag-ridden by an imagination which needs to be 
exorcised; which might, at any rate, be cleansed by real obser- 
vation of life, providing he would leave its cellars and dung- 
heaps and come out of doors into sunlight. 

The Cassells have just brought out another collection of 
short stories* by Mr. Quiller-Crouch, ‘Q,” whose previous work 
we have praised on occasion. The present volume is weird and 
uncanny to a degree, but at the same time interesting, well-written, 
and not unwholesome. The first of the tales haunts one with 
the suggestion of an only half-hinted moral or psychological 
problem for whose solution not sufficient clue is given. The 
two “young Zebs” mystify the reader and incline him to be- 
lieve that to the writer also they appeared through an only half- 
pervious veil. Be just even to your bad angel, and fear him not 
if you would escape him, might possibly do as the word to 
“Q’s” enigma in this fascinating but perplexing tale. The 
nearest approach to the commonplace is made in “The Disen- 
chantment of ’Lizabeth,” but even here the sense of remoteness 


* J Saw Three Ships, and Other Winter Tales. By ‘*Q.” New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. 
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is not lacking, and the author’s way of looking at what is 
homely is unhackneyed, youthful, and distinctive. He has plenty 
of imagination, too, and that of a poetic kind. 

M. Hector Malot’s novel, Consczence,* the original of which is 
spoken of as charming, falls a good deal short of being so in 
the present translation, of which the English is often faulty in 
construction, besides giving unmistakable and not infrequent evi- 
dences of misconceptions of the author on the part of the trans- 
lator. The story itself is far from being agreeable. The hero 
is a young physician whose pursuit of science and the means 
of continuing that pursuit is unhampered by religious faith, 
and almost equally so by the restraints of conscience as they 
are felt by the ordinary man. He commits his first murder to 
get out of the hands of his creditors; he commits a second to 
get rid of damning evidence of the first. It is not until after 
the second assassination, which results in sending to the galleys 
for twenty years a perfectly innocent man, the only brother of 
the woman whom Dr. Saniel loves, and whom he finally marries 
after a guilty intimacy of some years, that Saniel begins to be 
troubled by his conscience. His trouble takes the form of in- 
somnia; and when this yields to fatigue or to drugs, it gives 
place to a sleep disturbed by dreams, in one of which he reveals 
his guilty secret to his wife. Her love for him gives place to 
abhorrence, and she leaves him, although she does not even then 
rescue her brother by accusing her husband. He lives, grows 
prosperous and famous, seems to those who know him but super- 
ficially to have “proved himself stronger than life.” The novel 
ends with great abruptness. It presents many painful scenes, 
hardly a single pleasant one, and none at all that are edifying. 

Mrs. Serrano’s translation from the French of Emile Souves- 
tre’s Man and Moneyt is not merely a readable novel—it is a 
painful and convincing sermon on the text: “ The love of money 
is the root of all evil.” In this tale it is chiefly the evil inflicted 
on the innocent victims of that love which is presented—not 
the self-retributive force by which the weapon that strikes down 
the defenceless comes back in a boomerang curve and crushes 
the thrower into a still more helpless ruin. The factory of Pen- 
hoét, the peaceful, innocent life led there by Severin and his 
daughter, Anna’s honestly reciprocated attachment, brought to 
naught through greed, are all very touchingly described. Con- 


* Conscience. By Hector Malot. Translated by Lita Angelica Rice. New York: 
Worthington Company. j 

+ Man and Money. By Emile Souvestre. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. 
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sidered as a novel, the story lacks relief, but as a study from 
life, it is all the more effective for having none. 

Another reprint from the industrious pen of “ An Idle Exile” 
is called By a Himalayan Lake.* “Satan,” as Doctor Watts de- 
clares, “finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” and this 
author suggests no emendation of that sentiment. It is an old 
question, “Should women be taught the alphabet?” For one, 
we experience a strong inclination to say no whenever one of the 
sex proves to have no better occupation for her leisure than the 
production of flimsy, immoral, and yet not ill-written trash like 
this. In the days before she went into exile and became idle, 
this good woman was probably an untiring student of the author 
of Guy Livingstone. 

Renée’'s Marriage+ is a pretty and religious little tale, from 
the French of Marthe Lachése. It will find its way, doubtless, 
into the hands of many young readers at the coming premium 
season, and some of its lessons will be improving. Still, it is 
doubtful whether the manner of accomplishing such marriages 
will not strike the American young girl as painfully absurd. 
Here she will see masculine virtue, heroic industry, filial piety, 
and Christian devotion suddenly rewarded, not by the opening 
of an avenue to the powers indicated by such effects, but by a 
rich and unexpected marriage. ‘Can I obtain a clerkship worth 
$1200 a year,” asks, in effect, the hero. “I have a pious and 
infirm grandmother and two little sisters to support at the Sacred 
Heart convent. I am, besides, of noble birth, my grandmother 
has been ‘an invited guest even in the dwellings of royalty.’”’ 
“ That situation is unfortunately taken,” responds the fairy god- 
mother, in this case the illustrious Marquise de Valbret, “but I 
offer you another as husband to a beautiful, pious, and altogether 
admirable young girl worth $100,000 a year. Join your hands 
and be happy.” The alternative, though doubtless not strange 
in the land to which the little tale belongs, will be apt to im- 
press an American girl, well brought up on the best American 
model, as both false and foolish. In other respects the story is 
prettily told and well translated. 

Saint-Amand has made a very full book concerning the two 
Restorations, although the time he includes is comprised between 
1814 and 1816. The Duchess of Angouléme ¢ occupies here but 

* By a Himalayan Lake. By An Idle Exile. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

+ Renée’s Marriage. By Marthe Lachése. Translated by P. P.S. Philadelphia: H. L. 


Kilner & Co. 
t The Duchess of Augouléme, and the Two Restorations. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Translated by James Davis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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a minor place, although the author’s scheme requires her as a 
centre-piece. Hers was, in fact, a minor place throughout. Her 
solitude in the Temple prison was but a sort of outward ren- 
dering of the interior isolation, strongly guarded by both cir- 
cumstance and character, of which her whole career is an expres- 
sion. The present volume is one of the most interesting of the 
series. It gives the other side of the story of Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, so dramatically told in Marte Loutse and the Hun- 
dred Days. Then comes the history of the “White Terror,” 
as painful in some ways, though of course far less hideous, than 
that of the “Red Terror” of 1793. The restored monarchy, 
had it been wiser, would have pardoned Labedoyére, pardoned 
Ney, avoided by clemency the ridicule with which it was cov- 
ered by Lavalette’s escape. For the first time, the Duchess of 
Angouléme puts on a wholly unsympathetic aspect, and, as she 
turns with a furiously repellant look from Madame de Laval- 
ette, vainly imploring her husband’s pardon, she stamps that 
worst image of herself indelibly on the beholder’s memory. She 
was moved, one remembers, not by the implacability of revenge, 
but by that of policy or principle. But one would be better pleased 
if principle had been more energetic and successful in her 
attitude toward Fouché and Talleyrand, and less so toward 
a woman whose agony might have recalled that of her own 
early days. She could overcome Louis XVIII. when it was a 
question of dismissing his favorite, Count Decazes; one would 
have liked to be sure she had tried at least as energetically 
to banish the unfrocked bishop from the councils of the “ Most 
Christian King,” or to procure the pardon of a man condemned 
fora purely political offence, as she did to oust an adviser whose 
only fault was that of not being more monarchical than the 
king himself. The translation of this volume seems very well 
done. 





”~ 
— 


I.—NEW EDITION OF A VALUABLE WORK ON THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE.* 

The first edition of this translation appeared in 1886, and was 
welcomed in our pages with hearty commendation. We are glad 
that a reprint is now called for, though it would have been 
more creditable to our public if the six intervening years had 
each had a new edition of this most valuable doctrinal and 

* The Glories of Divine Grace. By Dr. M. Joseph Scheeben. Translated from the 


fourth revised German edition by a Benedictine Monk of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Ind. New 
edition. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers 
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spiritual compendium of Christian perfection. We are intimately 
persuaded that the Glories of Divine Grace is a book of the 
kind most needed in our day. 

What isthe supreme danger which besets the Christian in the 
intellectual world? It is the denial of the validity of his religious 
aspirations. Science has lent itself to the uses of the sceptic, 
many of its exponents questioning the reality of our interior 
religious life. As far as man’s thoughts bear him towards the 
invisible God, and seek for the highest satisfaction in an interior 
union with the Deity, in so far is he in the power of delusion, 
say many scientists. What is the good of prayer, what is the 
use of longing for future joys, what is the sense in trusting for 
consolation in affliction to a condition and state beyond the 
grave, are questions which stand at the head of the list of theses 
now in debate among men. We do not mean to say that 
there are no other difficulties, nor to underestimate the contro- 
versy on external marks of the true religion. There are 
many other questions besides spiritual ones, and they are serious. 
But the actual reality of the spiritual phenomena is the fore- 
most problem of the present day. 

In this book Dr. Scheeben minutely describes the history of 
the soul’s secret communion with God, not, however, extending 
his observations to the domain of what is called the mystical the- 
ology. He explains the new character of elevation given to 
human life by the Christian state ; the effect of the grace of 
God on the mind of its recipient; he describes the interior as- 
pect of the virtues born of this special and altogether super- 
natural divine assistance, noting the difference between it and 
the natural and ordinary relation of the Creator to the creature ; he 
does all this and much more in a charmingly familiar and per- 
fectly comprehensible manner, and yet with great learning. 

Now, there are many philosophers before the public doing good 
work, defensive as well as aggressive, in the warfare against the 
dreary but onmoving hosts of doubt, and among them the late 
Dr. Scheeben holds a prominent place. But in this work he 
treats of the inner life in an uncontroversial mood indeed, but 
for the perfect instruction of Christians themselves, fitting them 
to defend their principles as well from evidences gathered in 
their own souls in the practice of them as from the arguments 
of philosophers. 

No one but an accomplished theologian could turn the prin- 
ciples of his science inside-out, and reveal their inner glories, as 
is done by the author; more, no one but a sincere lover of the 
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best could do it with so much unction. We may add a word 
of praise and admiration for the wealth of literary adornment 
which is lavished throughout these pages, whether by way of 
illustration of obscure topics or in the interest of a familiar 
knowledge of what is not commonly known outside the theologi- 
cal schools, and for the generous purpose of attracting the reader 
to this holy feast of the strong man’s food. The book is 
delightful reading from beginning toend. Would that a greater 
number of our distinguished theological scholars would emulate 
Scheeben’s example. What theologian in the early days of the 
church but wrote ascetical and mystical as well as doctrinal 
treatises? Scheeben has that force and sweetness of a divine 
vocation evident in the writings of the early fathers of the 
church. 

In conclusion we may say that for the purposes of instruc- 
tion in the spiritual life this book is so well arranged that it 
might serve as a manual for study and recitation. 


2.—MONSIGNOR SCHROEDER AND THE ROMAN QUESTION.* 

The late date at which we have received this pamphlet pre- 
cludes anything more than a brief notice in the present number 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It is an expansion of an article pub- 
lished in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, January, 1892. 
The first instigation to the preparation of this article came from 
the suggestion of a critic reviewing an article in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, December, 1890, on the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope. This reviewer, a distinguished Catholic clergyman, urged 
upon the author of the article the importance of treating that 
aspect of the question which faces republican and American 
principles concerning the rights of the people in respect to their 
government. A request to Dr. Schroeder to undertake the task 
of presenting this aspect of the question at some future and op- 
portune time, and at greater length than the limits of a maga- 
zine article would admit, was kindly acceded to. This circum- 
stance explains the reason for not pursuing the subject of the 
temporal power any further in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and has 
given occasion to the present able and thorough handling of 
this important and urgent topic by Dr. Schroeder in the pam- 
phlet before us. Reserving a more ample review to a future occa- 
sion, we recommend most earnestly to all Catholics the careful 

* American Catholics and the Roman Question. By Monsignor Joseph Schroeder, D.D., 


Ph.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Catholic University of America. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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perusal of the learned and conclusive argument of Monsignor 
Schroeder in defence of the violated rights of the Roman 
Pontiff, which are, likewise, the rights of the whole Catholic 
people, in America and in the entire world. 


3.—LIBERATORE’S POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

Father Liberatore feels so strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of the study of political economy, even for clerics, that 
notwithstanding his eighty years he has not spared himself the 
toil involved in the production of the present volume. It does not 
aim at being a profound or an exhaustive treatise. It is written 
with the view of putting his readers into a safe road. The 
author claims to represent the Catholic aspect of the subject, 
and as such it is interesting to note his attitude towards questions 
warmly discussed at the present time. For example, he criticises 
Jannet as being too strongly opposed to government interven- 
tion in the industrial order. While refusing to go the lengths 
advocated by state Socialists, Father Liberatore gives to the 
state the right of regulating, harmonizing, and even limiting 
labor. “We must not suppose,” he says, “ that whatever is pro- 
posed or said by the Socialist is false a priorz.”” He admits the 
truth of what they say about the evils of unbridled competition, 
and is warmly in favor of the proposal to limit the hours of 
labor for women and children by international agreement. He 
seems to quote with approval proposals to regulate the hours 
even of adult male workmen, and to fix theoretically—whatever 
that may mean—the snisnum of wages. In some quarters Cardinal 
Manning has been criticised for his supposed leanings to Social- 
ism, but we are not aware that he has gone so far as this; nor, 
in fact,are there in Great Britain many advocates of state inter- 
vention who would venture to propose the direct regulation of 
wages by the state. But Father Liberatore loses no opportunity 
of pointing out the disadvantages of the modern system of free 
competition and J/azssez faire. In this system he finds the justi- 
fication of strikes. If society fulfilled the duty of protecting by 
legislation and by its public institutions the rights of working- 
men, it would have an indisputable right to forbid strikes and 
to put them down; but as the “liberalistic fancy” (to use the 
author’s words) for unbridled competition gives the employer the 
right to pay low wages, the workman has the right to strike for 

* Principles of Political Economy, By Father Matteo Liberatore, S.J. Translated by 
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high wages, providing he uses no violence and does not break 
the law. On the whole this book will be very useful as an in- 
troduction to the study of a*‘subject which is as important as 
any other—which is, in fact, almost indispensable. The book 
is not a large one, and the subject matter is so well divided that 
with a competent professor it might serve as a text-book. It 
is well printed and bound, and is provided with an index. 


4.—THE JESUIT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION.* 

Any contribution to the subject of education by one familiar 
with his theme is always seasonable. Especially is this the case 
when the contribution itself is possessed of an interest peculiarly its 
own. In the volume before us, the second in the Scribner’s 
Educational Series, both conditions are verified. In it Father 
Hughes furnishes us with a clear and concise exposé of the 
educational methods of the Jesuits, as embodied in what is 
technically known amongst them as the Ratio Studiorum. He 
does not limit himself to an examination merely of the scien- 
tific elements of the plan, but goes farther and weaves into his 
discussion much that is interesting concerning its origin, gradual 
development, and present influence within and without the 
order. 

The book is divided into two main parts, “The Educational 
History of the Order” and an “Analysis of its System of Stu- 
dies.” By way of preface to the former the reader is given a 
brief sketch of the life of St. Ignatius, in so far as it has to do 
with the matter in hand, and illustrates the views of the saint 
upon the subject, and the initiatory steps taken by him for the 
building up of what in time was destined to become a system 
of immense proportions. For, as the author assures us, it were 
impossible to understand the work fully without some previous 
acquaintance with the mind that framed it. It were impossible 
to appreciate its manifold ramifications and characteristic adapta- 
tion of means to an end, did we not get glimpses of the spirit 
out of which it grew, and which breathes and speaks in its every 
line. Ignatius was a practical man—a man of the world. But 
what was infinitely more, he was a man of God, delicately sen- 
sitive to anything that might enhance or mar the glory of his 
Maker. In these two qualities we discover the fruitful germ of 
his educational idea. On the one hand, his zeal made him de- 

* Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By the Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. 


Great Educators’ Series. Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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plore the moral degeneracy so prevalent in the schools of his 
time and long to apply a remedy, while, on the other, his prac- 
tical good sense made it clear to’ him that if he would stem the 
tide of evil, if he would once again wed virtue to learning, from 
which it had been so generally divorced, a new departure in 
educational methods was imperatively demanded. The evil must 
be taken at its root if taken at all. And this could only be done 
by a training begun early and continued late, in which the faith 
and morals of the young would be safeguarded at every turn, 
and that by men who had been thoroughly qualified for the 
work by long and arduous experience in the schools of human 
and divine wisdom. Here was the origin of the system in a 
thought that runs like a dominant note through the whole sub- 
sequent evolution of the scheme. So much so, that the Ratio 
Studiorum, or educational plan, drawn up in later years under 
the generalship of Aquaviva, and imposed by law upon the 
whole body, was but the final outcome and perfected expression 
of this fundamental idea of Ignatius. This fact Father Hughes 
never loses sight of. He adverts to it frequently, especially in 
the chapters upon the intellectual and moral scope of the so- 
ciety’s teaching as bodied forth in its constitutions. In them he 
descants upon the simultaneous cultivation of mind and morals 
as a joint requisite in the Jesuit concept of education. One 
was to be looked to, but the other was never to be neglected. 
Amongst the most effective aids to the former the Ratio provides 
for the thorough classification of studies. Modern scholars are 
familiar enough with graded courses, but the idea was a compar- 
ative novelty in the days of St. Ignatius. ‘“ There were practical- 
ly only two degrees,” remarks our author, “ one superior, em- 
bracing theology, law, and medicine; the other preparatory.” 
Intermediate studies were ill-regulated as a consequence, and 
confusion was the inevitable result. It was to obviate this in- 
convenience, to shed light upon darkness, that a complete system 
of graded classes was formulated. Nor were these “ classes”’ told 
in years. They meant a work to be done which had to be ac- 
complished before the aspirant could pass to anything -higher. 
Another, amongst various important features of the new method, 
was its Academies, which were nothing else than institutions or- 
ganized in the courses of belles-lettres, rhetoric, philosophy, and 
theology. Their aim was to gather together the more talented 
and exemplary students into select bodies, for the performance 
of special work in special fields with a view to special attain- 
ments. Moral training, in turn, was diligently cared for. Every 
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means which religion affords was taken for the sedulous foster- 
ing of virtue in the youthful mind and heart. Prayer, Mass, 
the frequentation of the Sacraments, catechetical instruction, and 
pious reading were all given a conspicuous place in the daily 
routine of collegiate life. Add to this the division of students 
into separate ranks and categories according to age, the pre- 
mium set upon good conduct, the work done by the sodialities, 
and most of all the constant and paternal supervision of men 
who, themselves consecrated to God, lived and labored primarily 
for the sanctification of their youthful charges, and some idea 
is afforded of the pure and elevated atmosphere in which it 
was expected the young should be brought up. On almost 
every page of this portion of his work the author treats his 
readers to a deal of interesting historical and biographical mat- 
ter, to which, in the brief compass of a notice, we can but inci- 
dentally allude. 

Next follows, in the second part, a critical examination 
of the system of studies prescribed by the Ratio both for 
the master and the student. As the training of the pupil 
hinges upon the previous qualifications of his teacher, Ignatius’ 
idea would not have been rounded out, nor his work completed, 
had not ample provision been made in the society’s constitu- 
tions for the thorough training of its own members. Hence all 
its minute legislation upon the subject. Hence the long period 
of preparation. Hence, too, its unremitting endeavor to qualify 
its members by broad and profound culture for the accomplish- 
ment of lasting results in every department of knowledge. An 
end so all-embracing would naturally imply an elaborate pro- 
gramme of studies. And such was provided, as the author 
shows. The number of years and their gradation, the branches 
pursued, the numerous methods adopted for their readier inculca- 
tion and assimilation, together with the practical results of the 
system in operation, are all passed in entertaining review. From 
the master thus qualified for his work to the pupil for whom 
that work was undertaken the transition is logical and easy. 
We are, therefore, introduced by way of close to the entire 
subject, to the various means taken for the formation of the 
scholar. This leads to a consideration of the attitude which the 
professor should assume towards his pupils, class exercises, school 
management throughout the lower forms, and finally the system 
itself upon which the course is to be graded from top to 
bottom. We will not stop to rehearse the rules laid down for 
stimulating young ambition, conducting daily recitations, selecting 
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and using text-books. All this is gone over im extenso. But one 
peculiarity in the method calls for special observation. A distinc- 
tive feature of Jesuit training, and one emphasized by the Ratio, 
is what is known as the prelectio. We meet with it in theology 
and philosophy as well as in the elementary courses of literature. 
It consists in a preliminary dilation by the professor upon the 
lesson assigned, whether it be a theological thesis or a snatch 
from an ancient classic. What might prove to be insurmount- 
. able obstacles to the pupil are smoothed away, helpful references 
are given, allusions are explained where need be. In a word, 
whatever collateral information is deemed available is wheeled 
into service and put at the disposition of the scholar. Its evi- 
dent object is to facilitate his work by rendering it more agree- 
able, and make it doubly profitable by developing an analytical 
and comprehensive habit of mind—the secret of genius and a 
pledge of eventual success. 

Concluding, we may safely say that the book will be wel- 
come as opening up a field of information from which English 
readers have hitherto been largely, if not altogether, debarred. 
Moreover, Father Hughes has done his work well. “Loyola” 
makes pleasant reading. There is not a weary page between its 
covers. Indeed, its most attractive feature is the interest with 
which the writer has been able to clothe the dry bones of peda- 


gogics. We are satisfied that few will lay it down without feel- 
ing grateful to the author for the very instructive insight which 
he has given into what has been admitted to be, even by hostile 
critics, one of the most unique and marvellous systems of educa- 
tion the world has ever known. 


5-—MEDITATIONS ON RELIGIOUS TRUTHS.* 


A book of meditations from the pen of a venerable prelate 
who, during the greater part of his long life, has been devoted 
to the work of training young ecclesiastics for their holy voca- 
tion, should possess more than ordinary merit; and such is the 
book of meditations now before us. It is the result of fifty 
years’ experience in directing the spiritual exercises of candidates 
for the priesthood, and of a ripe scholarship and a rare piety 
besides, and, as might be expected, it is practical, profound, and 
breathes the truest spirit of devotion. The venerable author fol- 


* Meditations on the Principal Truths of Religion, and on the Life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By the Most Rev. Dr. Kirby, Archbishop of Ephesus. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 


Son. 
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lows closely the plan of St. Ignatius, but he develops the differ- 
ent meditations in his own way. He is particularly happy in 
his application of the Sacred Scriptures to the subjects under 
consideration, and we doubt if there be any better commentary 
on the famous Zvercises in an English dress. The two medita- 
tions on the public life of our Lord seem to us especially pow- 
erful, but when the treatment throughout is remarkable there is 
no need to particularize. 


6.—WHYMPER’S AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES.* 


The long-expected account of Mr. Whymper’s adventurous 
climbing in the Andes has appeared at last, and though eleven 
years have covered up, to some extent, public interest in his ex- 
ploits, this tardy publication is well calculated to reawaken it. 

There is little or no reason to doubt Mr. Whymper’s claim 
to have been the very first that ever scaled the mighty summit 
of Chimborazo, though apart from this fact there is nothing of 
particular interest or information about the achievement. His 
ascent of Cotopaxi gave far more interesting results, and was 
in every way more satisfactory than his two hurried trips to the 
sacred summit of Chimborazo, which he merely touched with his 
eager feet. Mr. Whymper’s account differs very materially from 
the statements made by Humboldt and Boussingault, both of 
whom made unsuccessful attempts to climb the Giant of the 
Andes, and whose observations seem to have been very imper- 
fect. Mr. Whymper’s narrative is so matter of fact, so unimagin- 
ative, so severely scientific, that we cannot but accept it even 
at the cost of a loss of confidence in the great German scien- 
tists and explorers. 

This book, with its copious maps and illustrations, its terse 
yet graphic descriptions of the almost unknown altitudes of the 
Andes, its careful scientific observations, its records of atmos- 
pheric pressures and climates, and distribution of fauna and flora, 
and glacier and volcano, will be a glorious feast to every one 
who takes even a casual interest in the grandest features of our 
globe. And none can read it without admiring the indomitable 
will and pluck and*energy of the modest Englishman who ac- 
complished the results therein described. Nor can any reader 
fail to thank the publishers for the excellent taste and workman- 
ship displayed in the publication. 


* Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. By Edward Whymper. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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7-—AVE MARIA ESSAYS.* 

The attractive blue covers of this little volume tempt one to 
pick it up. The name of Brother Azarias compels all familiar 
with his other writings to read carefully what he has presented. 
As we conclude its perusal a feeling of gratitude to Brother 
Azarias steals over us for the pure pleasure to be derived from 
his elegant tribute to the Queen of May. It consists of short 
essays, which have appeared from time to time in the Ave Maria, 
and we are sure all who have met them there will welcome 
them in their new garb. The first essay on ‘“‘ Mary, Queen of 
May,” brings before us in dear remembrance the earthly life of 
her whom all nations call blessed. 

With reverent love our author touches upon the little acts that 
went to make up the daily life of this maiden meek and mild. 
He pictures her in such charming simplicity that our awe is 
subdued into a desire for imitation. Would that all our sweet 
young graduates might carry with them from their school-days 
into their future lives the image of this ideal woman, realizing 
that only by becoming good may they become cultured! 
The second essay tells of Mary and the faithful departed, 
and recalls the close union of the souls upon earth with the 
church suffering, as in unison voices are raised to beg the interces- 
sion of the Mother of Mercy. Brother Azarias presents the 
logical side of this intermediate state so clearly that, should faith 
waver, reason would compel us to admit the existence of Purga- 
tory. The justice of such a state was acknowledged by Plato. 
Our separated brethren to-day long for the consolation we may 
derive in praying for our dead. The harmonious beauty of our 
faith reflects from each page. 

The description of Mary in Heaven carries our imagination 
beyond the visible into a region of light where we may all make 
a friend, and that friend the Queen. We are shown how the 
thought of the Assumption has long dwelt in the hearts of men; 
how the honor of God demands the veneration of Mary. 

The prologue and epilogue are in quaint and dainty verse 
worthy their surroundings. 

This little May volume coming in the month of flowers 
deserves a cordial greeting for the scholarly work of its au- 
thor, for its exquisite language, and above all for the name 
of Mary, to whom it is dedicated. 

We cheerfully recommend it as a gift-book for the coming 
commencements, and as a valuable addition to every library. 


* Mary, Queen of May. By Brother Azarias, Notre Dame, Ind.: Ave Maria Print. 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

ACADEMY HALL at Syracuse, N. Y., was filled to overflowing 
on the evening of April 11, in spite of a most untimely snow- 
storm, with an enthusiastic audience of young people from all 
parts of the city. The meeting was held to promote the inter- 
ests of Catholic literature and Reading Circles under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Sodality. On the stage were Rev. J. F. 
Mullaney, Rev. J.S. Tierney, and Messrs. J. M. Mertons, P. Ford, 
Jr., D. O’Brien, the officers of the Young Men’s Sodality, and 
representatives of the Catholic Total Abstinence Society of St. 
John the Baptist Church. An excellent musical programme was 
furnished by the Junior Knights of the Church of the Assump- 
tion. Like a patriarch of the olden time, Mr. John McCarthy 
presided. Jn his opening address he said: 


“T envy you young and middle-aged people, who enjoy to- 
night the privilege that up to forty years of age I never en- 
joyed, and that privilege is to hear a Catholic lecture. During 


my boyhood and early manhood I had many inducements to 
listen to anti-popery lectures. But I forego the utterance of the 
thoughts connected with the religious intolerance which prevailed 
at that time. 

“There has been quite recently a new undertaking, and that 
is the fostering of intellectual culture by reading which shall 
harmonize with true faith. Largely instrumental in the inaugu- 
ration of that good work is the religious community known as 
the Paulist Fathers, who obtained a special commission from 
Pope Pius IX. for a special work in the United States. His 
Holiness, with a full knowledge of the purposes of this band of 
zealous men, gave them his blessing, invested them with the 
necessary faculties to do their work for the spread of Catholic 
truth and the conversion of souls. 

“ To-night we have with us a member of that band of work- 
ers. Judging from the title of the lecture with which he is about 
to favor us, I conclude that he will disclose to us some of the 
methods of that new Apostolate. He may invite us of the laity 
to assist in that great work of spreading Catholic truth. He 
will speak, if he speaks upon that point at all, of the works of 
the Paulist Fathers for the conversion of the American people, 
which are intended to procure for their countrymen the grace 
of that conversion which happily befell their great prototype, the 
Apostle St. Paul, on the road to Damascus, 

“Tt is scarcely necessary for me to say that as Americans we 
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fully sympathize with him in that work. In order, further, to 
make our aid efficient, it must be animated by an intelligent 
purpose. We must think, act, and speak with a reasonable de- 
gree of knowledge of the holy faith we profess, and show forth 
the elevating and sanctifying influences which it can exert. We 
must study the methods suggested to us, but above all and be- 
yond all we must listen to the advice and direction of our 
respected bishops and zealous pastors. To assist in any way in 
the great work of conveying the bread of life to souls who are 
hungering in the desert, is a work of great merit in the sight of 
Almighty God. Standing here to-night, I experience a feeling 
of regret steal over me—regret that I cannot live to see the 
consummation of this grand scheme of education; regret that I 
cannot live to see carried out the glorious work which has been 
so clearly and authoritatively defined by His Holiness, Pope Leo 
XIII., in his recent grand encyclicals. 

“ How fortunate are the young people who are living upon 
the threshold of such an era as now opens before the church! I 
have the great honor to introduce to you the Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Millan, who will speak on the subject of Catholic Thought in 
Modern Literature.” 

An outline of Father McMillan’s address is here given from 
the admirable stenographic report prepared by Miss Curry : 


“I must distribute to all of the Paulist Fathers the praise 
that the chairman, in his kindness, has bestowed upon me, as I 
happen to be the only representative here at present. It was 
with great pleasure that we noticed among the members of the 
convention held last January, at Columbus Hall, New York City, 
an able spokesman from Syracuse, the chairman of this meeting, 
whose words were listened to there by representative Catholics from 
the intellectual centres of the United States, and who contributed 
a notable part to the valuable discussions of Catholic literature. 

“Father Mullaney made me promise, almost a year ago, if ever 
I came within a thousand miles of Syracuse, that I would stop 
over, and he would find a little work for me to do. I under- 
stand from his friends that it is an old fashion of his; that he 
has been finding a great deal of work for all his neighbors up 
here. I did not expect to deliver a lecture, and it was with 
amazement that I read his telegram: ‘Send us on your subject.’ 
I told him I was willing to give a little talk to his young peo- 
ple on Catholic literature. At any rate, the subject came on, 
was announced, and that subject we must take up—Catholic 
Thought in Modern Literature. 

“It is a wide subject and has an extensive bearing, and would 
require a great many lectures to exhaust it. I shall only attempt 
to give you the headings of it, and some particular application for 
practical work. Some of our friends who are not of the Catho- 
lic Church, although we like to classify them among our friends 
rather than among our enemies, have been trying for a long 
time to persuade us that nearly everything began with the Re- 
formation. The Catholic Church, however, did not begin then, 
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but a long time before, and competent historians no longer at- 
tempt to persuade us that King Henry VIII.—he who established 
what is known as the Church of England—was a model of per- 
fection in anything. He was not a model ruler of his own peo- 
ple ; he was not a model man in his domestic life; he was any- 
thing but a model husband towards his numerous wives; and, 
what is worse in the sight of the historians, he was not a model 
man for veracity. He stands condemned to-day before the civil- 
ized world from his own state documents. The historian Gas- 
quet has unearthed, in the British Museum, records which show 
that King Henry VIII., in all his majesty, deliberately falsified 
evidence for Parliament, and that Parliament was led thereby to 
legalize the royal falsehoods. It was done. more than once in 
the English Parliament ; many lies were incorporated in the 
form of laws, and soldiers were put behind those laws of Parlia- 
ment to enforce them, and try to put them into operation 
against every instinct of justice and the nobler desires of human 
nature. At any rate, that point is sufficient for the purpose of 
the argument I have in view. 

“It is generally conceded now that there was something 
worthy of honor previous to King Henry VIII., and to his so- 
called improvement in church matters. We have a non-Catholic 
writer, Henry Morley, who has attempted what he calls a history 
of English literature, conceding willingly that modern literature 
must go back to the great Catholic poet, Dante; with justice 
and accuracy Morley says: ‘Dante has the proud honor of be- 
ing the Father of Modern Literature.’ Dante is a character of 
great interest because he represents an epoch in himself. He 
belongs to that much-abused thirteenth century. He penetrated 
what might be accurately called the ore-beds of literature, be- 
cause literature is not something that exists in cloudland; it 
belongs to the human race, to the people of this world, and has 
its foundations in reality. The ore-beds from which Dante de- 
rived solid material for his great writings were in the scholastic 
schools, and the greatest of scholastic teachers and doctors was 
St. Thomas Aquinas; so, in the language of business, we might 
say, accurately, that the great doctor and philosopher could claim 
a first mortgage on everything that Dante ever wrote on account 
of having furnished the material. The schoolmen discussed great 
problems. It is true that some of them discussed simple ques- 
tions, trifling matters; but that was an age of discussion, and 
there are some people who never get beyond trifling matters. 
But the age is not to be judged by the worst specimens, but by 
the best, and St. Thomas notably stands supreme as having ac- 
quired the knowledge of the ancients—the knowledge that came 
from the Greeks, the Arabians, and the old Romans, and then 
sifted everything with a view to its application to the church. 
One of the great works for which he is praised is that of Chris- 
tianizing Aristotle. 

“ Brother Azarias has given us, in the preface to his forthcom- 
ing work on Phases of Thought, a very good standard by which to 
judge these authors of the past. He says we must distinguish 
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whether they belong to the world’s master-pieces. Their works 
are to be analyzed and their underlying meaning explained from 
a point of view of thought and criticism prevalent at the time 
they wrote. You must not judge them by a false standard. 
They knew all that was to be known at the time. One of the 
dangerous tendencies of our age is to criticise the individual au- 
thor, instead of classifying the great underlying principles of 
thought. We can claim that Catholics gave Dante to the liter- 
ary world. He derived his valuable material for poetic flights 
of fancy from St. Thomas, and, in turn, communicated that ma- 
terial to the whole modern world. To any one who has read 
‘Paradise Lost’ it must be obvious that Milton borrowed largely 
from Dante. We.can prove that the same thoughts existed 
in poetical form anterior to Milton. 

“We also trace a development of Catholic thought in the 
great writer Shakspere—he who has done more, perhaps, than any 
one man to give expression and form to the English language. 
There has been a great deal of discussion about this wonderful 
man. We know more about him than some of his contempora- 
ries. We certainly appreciate him more highly than some of 
those who lived with him. It is admitted that his father be- 
longed to the Catholic Church; consequently, his training was 
under Catholic influence. Being the genius he was, he naturally 
absorbed knowledge early. It used to be one of the pet sub- 
jects of Daniel O’Connell, at his private castle, to discuss with 
friends the writings of Shakspere. It is also said of O’Connell 
that there were two subjects which he rigorously excluded from 
his own house—religion and politics; but he was always ready 
to discuss Shakspere and the intrinsic evidences of Catholic 
thought contained in his writings. The more you examine Shak- 
spere’s works, the more you will be surprised that a man living 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, who could win royal favor by 
putting into his plays caricatures of the old faith, abstained en- 
tirely from the abuse of the Catholic Church. Never did he 
ridicule a Catholic priest or mention the subject of religion in a 
disrespectful manner in any of his works. 

“Some of the Catholic young men at Liverpool have made 
another discovery—which shows that our Catholic young men are 
getting bright—that there is not a single line in Shakspere en- 
dorsing the unjust policy of England towards Ireland. That is 
certainly a remarkable indication of his convictions. We may 
with justice claim Shakspere. We hope that he was personally 
identified with the Catholic Church and never surrendered. We 
know positively that he represents the Catholic thought of Merrie 
England as it was before Henry VIII. established his so-called 
Church of England. 

“Another of our great writers is Sir Thomas More. He 
is especially notable as a great statesman who in his book, U/o- 
pia, made good use of fiction. Many opinions have been ex- 
pressed on the subject of fiction, but I must say that I am very 
liberal in regard to it. A great deal of the fiction produced in 
France could not be praised by Christians, being written in the 
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interests of infidelity and agnosticism. But Sir Thomas More 
shows how a fictitious narrative of an ideal kingdom, which ex- 
isted nowhere, might be used to advantage in dealing with a 
king very much in need of reform. Later on, in the same line, 
came Edmund Burke, who, though not a Catholic, strongly con- 
demned the penal laws. He seems to have risen superior to his 
Protestant associations and contributed to the Catholic chain of 
thought in literature. We might enumerate many others, es- 
pecially Dryden and Pope. It is to be noted that Pope revised 
an edition of Shakspere, and in that way brought him to the 
attention of the English public in a way never before attempted. 

“Among the authors largely under the influence of Catholic 
thought in history we may mention Sir Walter Scott. Although 
he has some misrepresentations of Catholic worship, there is no 
deliberate, malicious falsification. Our American poet, Long- 
fellow, seems to have instinctively selected Catholic subjects for 
his best poems. In the story of the Acadians he has pictured 
the bravery of a noble people and the injustice of anti-Catholic 
tyranny. In his minor poems he shows a love of Catholic ideas. 
Many of the facts and legends borrowed from his study and 
travel in Europe are on Catholic lines of thought. It has been 
said that Longfellow never wrote a line in support of heresy, 
and that his poetry contains much in favor of Catholicity.” 

The Catholic Reading Circle Review, published at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has elicited much information concerning the project 
of a Summer Assembly for Catholics devoted to literature and 
educational advancement. The discussion was started some time 
ago by Rev. J. F. Loughlin, D.D., president of the Catholic 
Young Men’s National Union. Among those who have written 
letters of approval are, Archbishop Elder; Bishop Keane, rector 
of the Catholic University of America; Bishop McGolrick ; 
Bishop Chapelle; Revs. John F. Mullaney, of Syracuse; John 
Conway, of St. Paul; Martin S. Brennan, of St. Louis; and 
Regis Canevin, of Pittsburgh. Letters have been received also 
from prominent representatives of the laity, well known to the 
members of the Columbian Reading Union: John A. Mooney, 
Maurice F. Egan, Eliza Allen Starr, Katharine A. O’Keeffe, A. 
T. Toomy, Mary Elizabeth Blake, Anna E. Buchannan, E. A. 
Kenney, Richard Malcolm Johnston, and George Parsons Lathrop. 

The Summer Assembly would provide opportunities for lec- 
tures on special subjects, concerts, discussions on educational 
questions relating to literature, science, and art. Under compe- 
tent guidance latent talent could be developed by such a plan, 
aided by Catholic teachers of culture and refinement. It is 
expected that many of those connected with the Reading Circle 
movement would willingly devote a portion of the summer vaca- 
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tion to become acquainted with one another and interchange 
ideas on topics of general interest. Where to locate the pro- 
posed Summer Assembly is a matter requiring careful consider- 
ation. The place selected should have all the accommodations 
of a summer resort for rest and relaxation. The time chosen 
must be limited to the months of July and August. Whether 
one week or more will suffice cannot be easily determined till 
a number of Catholic writers, speakers, and musicians give evi- 
dence of their willingness to assist. Very desirable places men- 
tioned for such a meeting are Syracuse, Saratoga, Albany, and 
Lake George, in New York State; New London, Conn.; and 
Marquette, Mackinac, St. Ignace, and Duluth, in the West. 

As a logical development of the intellectual forces now at 
work we believe that a Summer Assembly for Catholics in the 
United States will eventually be established as a safe business 
investment. We hope it may be realized in the near future, 
and if a satisfactory offer can be secured from a reliable com- 
mittee at any of the places named, the plan might be tested 
during the coming summer. 


* * %* 
Rev. J. F. Mullaney sends these encouraging words since the 


lecture at Syracuse: 

“Three new Reading Circles have been organized, and every 

society connected with the church has evidenced a desire to 
have something of the kind in connection with their regular 
meetings. Outside the parish, too, there is considerable enthu- 
siasm on the subject. . . . A letter from Mr. Mosher, of ‘Youngs- 
town, Ohio, states that he is confident of the ultimate success of 
the Summer School, and that a meeting will take place in New 
York or Philadelphia in a week or two, to formulate programme, 
select site, and organize. . . . You must remember our talk 
on the subject a year (or less) ago, and may be curious to know 
how it happened that the idea made such an impression on me. 
Well, for many years at our old homestead near Utica we 
would have a reunion of the family during vacation time. Our 
dear Azarias, owing to his very poor health, year after year 
was kindly granted permission to recuperate on his native air for 
a month or six weeks. College and seminary companions would 
share our pleasure in this charmed spot. We would read beneath 
the shade, tell stories, and in our more serious moods ask Brother 
Azarias to solve our difficulties. Ex-Governor Seymour would 
occasionally join in our discussions, and often delight us with 
his beautiful conversation on nature and men and books. 
I look back to those happy days with great pleasure, and often 
think how delightful it would be if our people had some means 
of uniting pleasure and recreation with useful instruction. The 
Summer School, it seems to me, will do this, provided it be made 
attractive and put on a good business _basis.”’ oe & 
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A RECENT editorial in the New York Sun on the “ Function 
of the Press” contains much that the Publisher cannot accept as 
true in so far as THE CATHOLIC WORLD is concerned, and he 
feels that his readers are in sympathy with him in this convic- 
tion. Briefly put, Ze Sux maintains that “the prime object of 
a periodical is to make money.” This certainly is not the prime 
object of this magazine; it was never among the great purposes 
of its Founder to realize pecuniary profit ; and if such an end was 
ever entertained the magazine would have closed its books long 
ago, and its conductors would have made investments that would 
have certainly and generously yielded a profit. The day can 
never come when the prime object of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
will be to make money. Could such an aim be contemplated, 
the magazine would no longer exist; it would be an Othello with 
its “occupation gone.” 


wile 
— 





No, however true Zhe Sun’s dictum may be in the case of the 
secular journal, profit as a prime object cannot be associated 
with a religious periodical, and certainly not with our magazine. 
The prime object of THE CATHOLIC WORLD is to be profitable 
from the missionary, not the pecuniary point of view; and in 
this sense the history of the periodical has been a chronicle of 
profit; in this sense the balance to its credit is great and ever 
increasing. THE CATHOLIC WORLD is a missionary, and it 
preaches “from the tallest pulpit in the world”; it preaches to 
willing and attentive ears; as the years go on it reaches a wider 
and yet wider audience. And so, though the Publisher has an 
interest in his bank account, and though he is concerned with 
the prompt payment of bills, his concern for these matters is 
because money represents the greater possibilities of the mission- 
ary aims of the periodical. It is the necessary means to the 
end, and he therefore reiterates what he has said so often be- 
fore, that THE CATHOLIC WORLD is not backed by a wealthy 
corporation or conducted with a view to return handsomely on 
the investment. The Editors and the Publisher draw no sala- 
ries, and every dollar goes into type, press-work, and paper, and 
the payment for the articles contributed. 


& 
> 


The better our readers understand this, the better will they 
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do the important part that is theirs in carrying out the “ prime 
object” of the magazine. Every dollar they send, every new 
friend they can bring to the circle of its readers, means an ad- 
vance of its missionary spirit, means a new possibility in the 
field of its endeavor. Whatever its ledgers carry to its credit 
is religiously and zealously invested in making the magazine 
better in every way, and in keeping it where it has ever been— 
at the front of Catholic periodical literature, the servant of the 
Truth, the Light to a great people. _ 





New friends are often brought to THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
by ways that are often mere by-paths, as the following letter 
from Australia shows : 

QUEENSLAND. 
Rev. W. D. Hughes. 

“DEAR SIR: Enclosed you will find post-office order for 
thirty-six shillings, representing two subscriptions for next year— 
my own and a new one, , to whom you will kindly 
forward your valuable periodical next year. 

“No doubt your genial Publisher will go into ecstasies over 
this new subscription, believing that it is the result of his con- 
stant homilies on the matter in his own department of the pe- 
riodical. I am sorry to tell him that such is not the case, be- 
cause it was by pure accident that I obtained the new subscri- 
ber. As he might wish to make use of the fact for the benefit 
of your other subscribers, I shall tell you how it occurred. 

“T was travelling one morning in a train to a place where I 
intended to say Mass. I had a copy of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
with me which I intended reading when my more important 
work was concluded. A gentleman stepped into the same car- 
riage, and at once engaged me in conversation. However, I 
wanted to read my office; and in order to get rid of him, I 
opened my bag, took out the C. W., and handed it to him to 
read. While he was doing so, I read my office. As I was 
leaving the train at a station before his, I requested him to 
return the magazine, and then he asked me if I would order the 
periodical for him. You can tell the foregoing to Mr. Publisher, 
and he may make it the text for another homily.” 


> 
> 


The following letter explains the purpose of a sketch found 
in the pages of this issue: 

“REV. AND DEAR SIR: I enclose a sketch entitled ‘By the 
Roanoke.’ May I beg you to bring to the reading of it the 
belief that it was written to further the cause most dear to the 
writer’s heart, the conversion of the.Southern negro? It pre- 
sents one of the dark, but alas! one of the direfully true, phases 
of life in the South. I earnestly hope you may find it available 
for your pages; but whether you do or not, I am glad to have 
written it, as I am glad to do anything, however feeble, toward 
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calling the attention of the Catholic world to this most pressing 
need for missionary work. 
“Yours sincerely and respectfully, 
“ FANNIE CONIGLAND FARINHOLT.” 


~ 
> 





A pamphlet of much value to those who are given to the 
study of the tactics of our separated brethren is published by 
Mr. Hugh Margey, 14 Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. Its title is 
The New Methods of Evangelical Preachers, and the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Munro, D.D., is the author. While there is much to 
amuse one in these “methods,” there is much to sadden one as 
well in the thought that the infamous traditions of the “ soup- 
school” and the “ blanket society” still survive, and that both are 
still invoked as proselytizing agencies. 

Miss Louise Imogene Guiney, a favorite and valued contribu- 
tor to these pages, and a lady who has won distinction among 
the writers of the present day, has issued, through the Harpers, a 
volume entitled Monsieur Henrt, a Foot-note to French History, 
in the time of the Revolution and the Vendean War. 

The Cassell Publishing Company announce a valuable hand- 
book in the Record of Sctentific Progress for 1891, by Professor 
Robert Grimshaw. It will give a summary of all the most im- 
portant discoveries and improvements in every branch of physi- 
cal science. 

Marah is to be the title of the new volume of hitherto un- 
published poems by the late Owen Meredith. 

And still, despite all prophecies that the day when the quar- 
terly must go is near at hand, we come across new ventures in 
that domain of periodical literature. The last to reach the Pub- 
lisher’s desk is the Mew World, and is called “a quarterly review 
of religion, ethics, and theology.” The critic’s is not (happily) 
the Publisher’s task, but he ventures the opinion that there is 
much in an article entitled “The New Orthodoxy” which would 
make many of our readers simply stare in blank amazement. 

An announcement which may be of interest to some is that 
made by Sampson Low, Marston & Co. (London) of the early 
publication of a series of fac-simile reproductions of the most im- 
portant “ Block Books” of the fifteenth century. The series 
will include the Biblia Pauperum, the Ars Moriendi, the Canticum 
Canticorum, and the Speculum Humane Salvationis, in paper 
covers, at three guineas each. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a new edition of the 
works of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, in uniform cloth binding, at 
one dollar per volume. Each volume will be complete, and the 
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edition will include the new novels Don Orsino and The Three 
Fates: a Story of New York Life. 

A work of much importance to our colleges and academies, 
and to all who are interested in literary matters generally, is 
announced by the Boston Book Co. It is entitled the Lzterature 
of the English Language and will be edited by George Makepeace 
Towle. The work will aim to be a comprehensive dictionary of 
the greatest authors known in English literature, will include 
critical estimates of their work by eminent critics, and will be so 
arranged as to afford the student a reasonably clear idea of the 
importance of the author treated. 

The work is projected on a large scale, and it is estimated 
will be completed in ten octavo volumes of about four hundred 
and fifty pages each. The first volume, covering the subject from 
Beowulf to Spenser, is almost ready. 

Two new volumes by “The Prig” are entitled Egosophy and 
Riches or Ruin, both published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co., London. 

A new edition of Coleridge’s poetical and dramatic works is 
being prepared for Macmillan & Co. by Mr. J. Dykes Campbell. 
It will be in one volume uniform with the publishers’ editions 
of Wordsworth and Shelley, edited by Mr. John Morley and Pro- 
fessor Dowden respectively, and will include a considerable quan- 
tity of matter hitherto unpublished. 

Dr. St. George Mivart, F.R.I., has prepared a volume of 
Essays and Criticisms to be published shortly by Osgood, Mcll- 
vaine & Co., London. The papers are historical, antiquarian, 
and philosophical, besides dealing with problems of biology. 

An anthology of poetry written about children, but addressed 
to adult readers, will soon be published under the title of The 
Child set in the Midst. An autograph copy of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s Joys will be produced in fac-simile. The volume is 
edited by Mr. Wilfred Meynell, and will be issued by the Lead- 
enhall Press, London. 

The latest volume of the Manuals of Catholic Philosophy 
(Stonyhurst Series) is Political Economy, by Charles S. Devas, 
Examiner at the Royal University of Ireland. 

The Catholic Publication Society Co. has recently issued : 

Through Darkness to Light. A drama in four acts. For 


female characters. By Miss Mary Cody. 
Moments before the Tabernacle. By Rev. Matthew Russell, 
5 


” 


My Zouave. By Mrs. Bartle Teeling, author of Roman Vio- 
lets, etc. 
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The same company has in press and preparation : 

The Position of the Catholic Church in England and Wales 
during the last two Centuries. Retrospect and forecast. 
By Thomas Murphy. With a Preface by Lord Braye. 

The Letters of the late Archbishop Ullathorne. Edited by 
Augusta Theodosia Drane (sequel to the Autobiography). 

The Conversion of the Teutonic Race. By Mrs. Hope. Edit- 
ed by Rev. J. B. Dalgairns, of the Oratory. A new 
and popular edition in two volumes, each volume com- 
plete in itself. Vol. I., “Conversion of the Franks and 
English”; Vol. II., “St. Boniface and the Conversion of 
Germany.” 

Catholic England in Modern Times. By Rev. John Morris, 
S.J. 

A new volume of Wayside Tales. By Lady Herbert. 


Benziger Brothers’ new publications are: 

American Catholics and the Roman Question. By Monsignor 
Joseph Schroeder, D.D., of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. Net, 25 cents. 

Manifestation of Conscience. Confessions and Communions 
in Religious Communities. A commentary on the decree 
“Quemadmodum” of December 17, 1890. Translated 
from the French of Rev. Pie de Langogne, O.M.Cap. 
With the original decree and the official translation. 
Net, 50 cents. 

Gertrude’s Experience. From the French by Mrs. Mary C. 
Monroe. 12mo, cloth, inked side and back. With a 
frontispiece. 50 cents. 

Olive and the Little Cakes. Fromthe French. 12mo, cloth, 
inked side and back. With a frontispiece. 50 cents. 

The Bric-a-Brac Dealer. From the French. 12mo, cloth, 
inked side and back. With a frontispiece. 50 cents. 

Her Father's Right Hand. From the French by F. W. 
Lamb. 12mo, cloth, inked side and back. 50 cents. 

Letters. Vol. II. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. 12mo, 
cloth. Net, $1.25. This is the nineteenth volume of 
the Centenary Edition of the Saint’s works. 

Tales and Legends of the Middle Ages. From the Span- 
ish. Edited by Henry Wilson. 16mo, extra cloth. $1.00. 


They have in preparation: 

The Sacramentals of the Holy Catholic Church. By Rev. 
A. A. Lambing, author of Mixed Marriages, etc. 

Socialism and Private Ownership. From the German of 
Father Cathrein, S.J., by Rev. James Conway, S.J. 

Words of Wisdom from the Scriptures. A concordance to 
the Sapiential Books. 

A School History of the United States. Abridged and com- 
piled from the most reliable sources. The book will be 
very fully illustrated, and contain numerous maps. 12mo, 
cloth. 75 cents retail; 45 cents wholesale. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GUIDE FOR CATHOLIC YOUNG WOMEN; especially for those who earn their own 
living. By the Rev. George Deshon, Congregation of St. Paul, the Apostle. 
Twenty-fifth edition, revised. New York: The Columbus Publishing Co. 

THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays. By James Anthony 
Froude. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE LETTERS OF CARDINAL MANNING. With notes by John Oldcastle. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. With some account of ancient America and the 
Spanish conquest. By John Fiske. In two volumes. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE BIRTHDAY BOOK OF THE MADONNA. Compiled by Vincent O’Brien. 
Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 

THOUGHTS AND TEACHINGS OF LACORDAIRE. Translated. Dublin: M.H. 
Gill & Son. 

ARISTOTLE AND ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. By Thomas Davidson. 
Great Educators’ Series. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

L’EXTASE DE MARIE OU LE MAGNIFICAT. Par le R. P. Deidier, Missionaire 
du Sacre-Cceur. Paris: Tequi, Libraire-Editeur. 

LE ZELE SACERDOTAL. Par le R. P. Laage, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris: 
Tequi, Libraire-Editeur. 

THIRTY-TWO INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MONTH OF May and for the Feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin. From the French by Rev. Thomas F. Ward, Church of 
St. Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Brothers. 

STORIES. By Katharine Jenkins. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

A STUDY IN CORNEILLE. By Lee Davis Lodge, A.M., Professor of French Lan- 
guage and Literature in the Columbian University»Washington, D. C. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 

THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH, AND THE REASON, the three Great Fountains of 
Divine Authority. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

THE WISDOM AND WIT OF BLESSED THOMAS More. Collected and edited by 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. London: Burns & Oates (limited); New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

THE POETS OF IRELAND. A Biographical Dictionary. In three parts (part A 
to F). By David J.O’Donohue. London: Paternoster Steam Press. 

THE CHEVALIER OF PENSIERE-VANI. By Henry-B. Fuller. New York: The 
Century Company. 

A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Setting forth the origin and history of Chris- 
tian Hymns of all ages and nations. Edited by John Julian, M.A. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

GUIDE TO LATIN CONVERSATION. Bya Father of the Society of Jesus. Trans- 
lated from the French of the seventh edition by Professor Stephen W. Wilby, 
of Epiphany Apostolic College. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


A CATHOLIC PRIEST IN CONGRESS. Sketch of Rev. Gabriel Richard. By Hon. 
Thomas A. E. Weadock, M.C. (Read before the United States Catholic 
Historical Society on February 28, 1892.) 

SUBSTANTIALISM. The Philosophy of A. Wilford Hall examined. By John A. 
Graves. Washington, D.C.: Terry Bros. 1891. 

Costa Rica. Issued by the Bureau of American Republics, Washington, U.S. A. 
Bulletin No. 31. January, 1892. 

THE REASONABLENESS OF THE PRACTICES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By 
Rev. J. J. Burke. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

THROUGH DARKNESS TO LIGHT. A dramainfouracts. For female characters. 
By Mary Cody. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 











